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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines the management of training 
programs for educators who are or will be working in inner-city 
schools. Four common pat terns emerge from investigations of the 
program which have been effective in preparing personnel for 
inner--city schools. Firsts the programs featured a sound and explicit 
theoretical base^ an analysis of the problem to be addressed by the 
effort, arid a set of logical assumptions which served as guidelines 
for the direction of energies . Second, an effective and stable 
operational staff with a consensus of purposes evolved a set of 
complementary role relationships consonan t with the program goals. 
Third, interagency cooperation at all levels of the program was 
evident. Fourth, the time, data, and resources necessary for . 
programmatic self-correc tion in low- visibility situations were 
available. The discussion here analyzes the second characteristic, 
staff development |. and examines the conditions for adapting and 
implementing a transactional leadership style in one program designed 
to work with inner-city school personnel, the Ford Training and 
placement Program. This was a six-year experimental program 
undertaken by the University of Chicago and the Chicago Public 
Schools in 1967, funded by The Ford Foundation. (Author/JH) 
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Staff Development in Low Power Tranactionai Organiiiacioas ; 
The Administration of an Experimental Program in ^Urban Educatipn 

Henrietta Schwartz 

^ James McCampbell 

In the last fifteen years, a large number of programs have been 
attempted in urban centers to reduce the incongruities evident between 
the schools, often seen as bastions of the status quo, and the impatient 
clients, the urban community, pressing for immediate change. Every manner 
of remedy has been attempted, most unsuccessfully.^ Some few programs 
have reduced the dissonance between clients and educators in inner-city 
schools serving minority populations. Why? What combination of unique 
and common elements did these efforts display? 

This paper will examine one of the many issues in the general pro- 
blem of urban education, the management of training programs for educa- 
tors who are or will be working in inner-city schools . Conventional 
wisdom suggests that staff stability is more functional than staff 
instability in any organi^^ation. Simple head counting over the last 
few years reveals that the mortality rate among the management staff of 
experimental programs located in urban centers is inordinately high. 
It is our conviction and experience that training programs which have 
been effective in preparing personnel for inner-city schools display a 
set of common characteristics and a pattern or style of administration 
which can be identified, documented, analyzed and replicated. Attention 
to careful historical and ethnographic documentation of program cultures 
is needed and a codification of precidents . mus t be undertaken before any 
detailed specifications for the successful management of experimental 
programs can be undertaken. Program planners and administrators need to 
be trair' d to avail themselves of this information before embarking on 
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projects which require behavioral and attitudinal changes among actors in 
organizations.. If educators could avoid the syndrome of reinventing the 
wheel each time a new program is launched, the high mortality rates of 
innovations and their administrators might be reduced. 

Four common patterns emerge from investigations of the program which 
have been effective in preparing personnel for inner-city schools. First, 
the programs featured a sound and explicit theoretical base, an analysis 
of the problem to be addressed by the effort, and a set of logical assump-. 
tions which served as guidelines for the direction of energies. Second, 
an effective and stable operational staff with a consensus of purpose 
evolved a set of complementary role relationships consonant with the 
program goals. Third, interagency co-operation at all levels of the pro- 
gram was evident. Fourth, the time, data and resources necessary for pro- 
grammatic self-correction in low visibility situations was available. A 
cursory investigation of several functional experimental programs designed 
to train personnel for urban schools supported the existence of the above 

four characteristics, though each program may have had unique purposes 
3 

and features. The rest of this discussion will be devoted to an analysis 
of the second characteristic, staff development, and an examination of the 
conditions for adapting and implementing a transactional leadership style 
in one program designed to work with inner-city school personnel, the Ford 
Training and Placement Program. 

The building. of a staff structure and the stages in its development 
are detailed in the documents and research reports of the Ford Training 
and Placement Program, University of Chicago. The authors were the 
Executive Director and Assistant Director of the program respectively 
and draw upon program files, experience, private papers and reports to 
The Ford Foundation and University and Chicago Public School personnel a s ; 



the data source for this paper. The methodology most closely resembles 
the case study technique using ethnographic analysis to supplement the 
exanples and evidence presented to' support the descriptions of the nature 
of the program culture and the development of staff selection processes, 
Structures and norms. 

In 1967 the University of Chicago and the Chicago Public Schools 
embarked on a six-year experimental program addressing the problem of 
training, teaching and other educational personnel for inner-city schools. 
The placement policies of the system were also questioned and group train- 
ing and placement were features of the program. The experiment exempli- 
fied the beginning of the shift in university/school relationships and 
the attendant problems and outcomes of the new postures. The program was 
funded by The Ford Foundation ar^i housed in the Department and Graduate 
School of the University of Chicago. Four other academic departments of 
the University provided students for the program. The Ford Program model^ 
was based on two assumptions. First, each school is a unique social 
system characterized by institutional role sets and filled by personalities . 
with individual needs. The implications of this assumption are to train 
together the persons who x^ill be filling' the roles in a specific school, 
and to train them(?as a group before they enter the school. Second univer- 
sities cannot prepare teachers for the inner city, or any other school 
without the active participation of the professional in the field and the 
members of the communities to be served by the school. Therefore, any 
effective training must be a collaborative one involving the trainer (the 
University)," the user (the public schools), and the client (the community). : 

The basic training mechanism of the program was called a cadre. The 
cadres for each of the thirteen schools involved in the program included 
new teachers, experienced teachers, the principal, community representatives 



aad others reflective of the social system of che school. Dnivarslcy 
staff members and program staff worked with the cadres before the school 
year began and intensively during the first year at the school, lliere- 
after, staff assistance was provided when requested by the group. iTie 
purpdse of the cadre was to provide personal and professional support for 
the new teachers, renew the enthusiasm and skills of the experienced 
teachers, solve school-wide problems, and bridge the gap between the 
university, the school and the community. Increased understandings and 
better communications should improve the instructional program of the 
school. The assumptions of the program were logical. Problems arose 
in operationalizing the concepts, for implementation required changes in 
the behavior of actors in both organizations at all levels. 

The above description of theprogram illustrates the three conditions 

which led to the creation of the management style which we call trans - 

6 ■ 

actional. First, the project was a low power organization which required 
the cooperation of various organizations and agencies, departments of 
the University of Chicago, the central administrative bureaus of the 
Chicago Public; Schools, regional administrative units, individual school, 
coratauni ties and The Ford Foundation. The Ford Program had no direct power 
over these agencies and had to depend upon a variety of devices to insure 
co-operation. These devices ranged from formal contractual agreements 
between the University of Chicago and The Ford Foundation, and the Univer- 
sity and" the Chicago Board of Education to, informal "gentleman' s agree- 
ments" between the director of the project and school building principals. 
During the course of the program, several principles evolved, the appli- 
cation of which assured the level of co-operation necessary for program 
functioning. For example, 

1-. If an exchange of money is involved in some aspect of the co- 



optsracivb andeas / or, written eoutx-'acluai agreements should b e 
af^^reed to by the pajcticipants at the inception of the rela- 
tionship. The Ford Program had written agreennents with The Ford 
Foundation; the University and The Ford Program had a contractual agree- 
ment with the Chicago Public Schools shown in the Appendix. All of these 
agreements were negotiated at the inception of the program and there was 
little conflict in the relationship among these agencies and the terms of 
the contracts were met. What was not done in the first year of program 
operation was to negotiate contractual arrangements with the school based 
and community members of the cadres who v/ere paid for their participation 
in the program, nor were written agreements negotiated with the university- 
based interns, nor were written statements made to University faculty 
members about resources available to them in assisting the groups with 
curriculum development, nor were cadres, told in writing what* program 
resources would be avilable to support cadre sponsored projects during the 
year or what the program* s expectations were with respect to research. 

Further expec tations ^f or s taf f roles and res pons ibilities were defined very 

broadly, as they had to be at the inception of an experimental program. 
In each of the areas which involved money or an individual's time which 
represented money, conflicts arose during the first year of the program^ 
which led to the development of a set of written statements. The state* 
ments were flexible enough to adjust to individual situations, but they 
did provide a set of ground rules which reduced conflict. Copies of the 
written agreements which the program required of interns, experienced 
teachers and others in the cadres are shown in the Appendix. 

2. A series of ritual events designed to renew the commitment of 
the agencies to the program should be Included in the annual 
time line of the program's management. Obviously key personnel 
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in all related agencies shoulci be contacted frequently by program adminis- . 
trators. For exaaiple, in addition to having individuals from various 
agencies represented on program committees, the Director of The Ford 
Program and the Dean of the Graduate School of Education made semi-annual 
visits to the Superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools to discuss the 
program. In addition to mon'chly newsletters and other regular communiques 
from the program, the Director and/or the Assistant Director or other 
staff members visted with the principals of each school on a weekly basis. 
A monthly luncheon was held at the Faculty Club of the University for 
co-operating principals, other administrators *.;nd selected program staff 
members. In addition, an annual conference attracting a national audience 
was held in which all cadre members participated as well as University 
faculty and other related community and public school personnel (see 
sample program in Appendix). Orientation dinners were held at the begin- 
ning of each school year and all program related University faculty and. 

public school administrators were informed of the progress and plans of 

8 

the program. Annual reports were._.sent to involved ind ividuals in each 

agency and formal and infbrtnal mechanisms were evolved for enhancing one's 
sense of belonging to the program. 

3 • Whenever possible^ administrative and field staff members should 
be persons who have experience and contacts with individuals in 
the involved agencies^ but this should not be the sole or even 
the primary reason for selecting a particular staff member. The 
operation of The Ford Program required staff members with one foot in aca- 
demia, for the program was housed in a private research-oriented university, 
and the other foot in the public schools, for the cadres and interns operated 
in the public schools. Virtually all of the Ford Staff members had public 
school experience, but. not all of them had inner-city school experience and 



the lack of this specific kind of experience created credibility problems 
for some staff members in their relationships with cadre members, partic- 
ularly when the staff member was. white and the cadre members were black. 
Additionally, almost all part-time and some full time staff members were 
or had been graduate masters or doctoral students at the University of 
Chicago. The distribution of experience and institutional affiliation 
of selected staff members is shown in Table 1. 

(Table 1 is shown on the ad^^oining page) 
4. Those agencies and or roles which are not congruent with the 
goals and operations of the program should be eliminated after 
a suitable trial period and careful evaluation. For example, • 
one of the roles incorporated into the cadres at the inception . of The 
Ford Program was that of the social psychological specialist intern 
a problem identifier, a facilitator, a social psychologist who could 
assist the group in identifying its goals and working toward them while 
handling the inter-personal conflicts and personal needs of the members 
of the group. Remember the role incumbant was an intern --one learning 
his role and practicing his skills. Unfortunately, cadres needed fully 
trained group process consultants with a range and depth of experience in 
group dynamics and organizational development and indeed the program pro- 
vided such a staff role for each cadre. In a sense the group process con 
sultant supplied by the staff provided an excellent role model for the 
social psychological specialists intern, but the intern was given little 
opportunity to practice his role in the cadre. The role was a new one to 
the Chicago Public Schools and some of the rhetoric of the role and the 

interns themselves were threatening to school building principals and 
q 

teachers. Further, even in those cadre' where the interns functioned • 
well during the first year, when the time to place them came around, they 
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could not be placed in the staff structure of the schools. We were train- 
ing persons for a role which did not exist and which the schools had no 
intention of creating in times of tightening budgets. Cadres and staff 
began to have guilt feelings about what to do with the SPS intern who 
was not going to get a full time job at the end of the internship, unlike 
the teaching interns who did get full time jobs in the schools where they 
did their training. SPS interns did not have teaching certificates or the 
course work which might make it possible for the Board of Education to 
hire them as teachers and then allow informal arrangements to be made 
between the program and a principal to allow the * SPS to function in the 
role rather than in a classroom. Program managers were aware of this 
situation the second -year of the program and were convinced by the third 
year of operation that the staff structure of the schools would not be 
changed, but never had the courage to eliminate the role from the cadre 
formation. Part of the reason had to do with program relationship? to 
University faculty members and part of it had to do with the fact that 
Ford was a finite program and would cease operations in a few 3'ears.^ 
Continuation of the role was illogical and was teful. of ..program, resources, 
but probably humane and appropriate behavior in terms of productive in- 
house relationships . 

Low power organizations which depend on other agencies' co-operation 
to function must depend tc some extent on the charisma of staff members to 
obtain the willingness of decision-makers to commit their organization's 
resources to a program. But the efficacy of contractual arrangements, 
ritual events to reinforce a sense of idei.tity with the program's goals, 
material and s tatus rewards for individual and institutional participa- 
tion should not be overlooked. Elimination of unproductive relationships 
is a staff responsibility as is keeping required agency contacts to a 



manageable level. 

Second, the program was both new and experimental and required a 
flexible management style responsive to feedback and sensitive to the dis- 
contents of the late sixties about school, about whites in black schools, 
about the appropriateness of university training programs, in the "real 
world", about teacher education and about the responsiveness of Institutions 
to the people they serve and to the people who serve them. The necessity 
of self-correction in an experimental program is, the management of the 
project learned, best responded to by a transactional style of orgainza- 
tional process. Tlie newness and the experimental nature of the program 
meant that staff roles would be evolved as the staff functioned in the 
program. This high level of ambiguity created" personal conflicts which 
some of the early staff members in the program were not able to tolerate. 
The first Director of the program was a graduate of the University of 
Chicago and had been a principal of an inner-city school. He was selected 
by a joint committee composed of equal representatives of the Chicago 
Public Schools and the University. The first Assistant Director/ of the 
program was a teacher in the Chicago Public Schools who was working on 
a doctor's degree at the University in the Department of Education. Both 
had had experience in inner-city schools; one was black, the other white, 
one male, the other female. Both were sensitive, intelligent, compassionate 
human beings, with experience in administration. Yet, both left the pro- 
gram after one year of operation. Why? The reasons are complex, but, 
one variable can be cited. One administrator believed that sensitivity 
training was the key to training and retraining personnel for inner-city 
schools and that the program's chief function was to be a change agent in 
the school community. The other strongly believed that the interns were 
too "Missionary" oriented, too concerned with affective responses and had 



l.)clM;cir Inicklc tUiWir and Icani t:liu niJ.(.%s and re.^f.ul.alJ.ovui of: Llio fiCliooLs if 
(."hoy v;ere ovoj* (:o J'l.iivc I Ion cninpcilcntly in Llie ' t;oaclH.M; ' role. The. (.wo ; 
nclminlf. l:ra Lors communi calod Llicir conLradiclory ]icrccipl:ion5i to parl-.ici- . 
panl:«, Cadircf.;, i)cliuo]?», corniiuiui Lies, UnivtrriviLy facul Ly inembor.s and 
"staff vjovv. [;,e('Linf' mixed inc:;iyagos about tbo f.:;oaJ.R of the ])roarani and ' 
what was c>:poctod of LluMii and v/hal; thoy c.oul.d expect 'from tlic program. 
Decisions were not made, or were made by default ratlier than by de.sign 
and tlie administrators of the jrrogram v;ere not able to insure svibordinate 
and participant support and compliance v;as not regularized. Consecp.iently , 
the staff turnover at the end of the first year of the program was well 
over 70%. 

The third condition w^hich led to the development of a transactional 
style* of administration is that tliis mode of organi7.'.a tional processes was 
seen as a valued end in itself. The value comes from several sources . The 
liberal ethos of the university and its surrounding community, Hyde Park, 
viewed education as a humane endeavor. I'aculty niembers and public school 
personnel involved in the planning and development of the program from 1966 
on were sympathetic to, and supportive .of, the efforts of black inner-city 
communities to have a voice in the affairs .of their schools. They rejected 
the top-down bureaucratic, in their view authoritarian, nomothetic style of 
administration, and they were sufficiently wise to understand that unless ' 
the whole program staff featured individuals with great charisma and sensi- 
tivity, the ideographic style of program administration was not appropriate. 
Additionally, the project's objectives were based on the theoretical concep- 
tions of J. W. Getsels^^ which viewed the schools as social sys teiiis composed 
of complementary role sets and valued shared decision-making as a productive 
way of operating schools, line teams or cadres were charged with specific 
objectives among which was: 



To (U'VoJoj) r'ln .'inr:.i of ;-;]\.'rj;ncl i"oi"i|>(>))fKi b i. l i l..y' .mhioii^^ the 

1 iincir-c i, L-y 'icliool sf.,'irL' f!or Llici educational. I'jroi.jrrini ol' 

t-.lh.' scl'iool . * ■ . . 

To ].)Vt)mo t:.o" closer: .schonl/c^onununi t".y rc'l.ri l:;:LOnr.li.i ps . 

. . Tn :i(lenl:i.ry .sc'liool/coniniuri.i.t'y problems and act;, on !:hom 

v; i . t b •] .-n j ij d :i. v :i d ». i :j ]. . n n d j ;i, r o u\) c o rn p (\ L c r\ c i e . 

OlrviousVyj a transactional j-tyic of ad.ininistrnti on v;ar; valued by the stixte 
\m\)t of tbo.pro[;ram objectives^ itf; creator^ the liberal ethos of the 
unJ.versity coniinuni ty and linally by tlie Program Staff. The similar educa- 
tional ])ackgrounds of Program Staff members coupled witli their diverse 
;^ethuic and belief structures, the variety .of their expertise and the 
development of their respective strengths by the Program hianagcment led^: 
them to value a transact i.onal style and feel most comfortable operating 
in that maniier. .. . ■ 

These three program conditions, lov? pox^7er vis-a-vis participating 
individuals and institutions, the need for feedback and self -correction 
in a new and experimental program, and valuing the development of humane 
relationships in education had effects on several aspects of the organiza- 
tion. The structure, function, process and content of the Program were 
Influenced by the adoption of a transac tional process . 

Characteristics of a Transactional Process 

First, the Ford Program featured parity in structure . Policy deci- 
sions \^7ere made by a variety of committees r.'ipresenting program partici- 
pants, staff, university, school and community representatives. This 
required that the program staff be able to establish legitimacy in a 
variety of groups. Chart I, outlines the couunittee structure and Table 
2 indicator; institutional representation on some of the committees. 

Structuring the Program on the principal of parity, with groups of 
differing interests given an equal voice in decision-making makes the 
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Table 2 



1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972773 



Total Staff 14 14 26 27 7 

Staff Members 
^<ho were 

Deparrment of 8 8 8 9 6 

Education 

Students 

Pesearch and 

Evaluation 5 6 9 9 3^ 

Staff - 

Niuiiber of 

Research and ' 
Evaluation 

S'ta^f v^io 5 0 12 . 3 - ' 

Dept . of 
Euuc. Students 




poiul of CDiilacl 1>C'.1. v;';cT\ j-nnip'/. n I; e>: l viMiKt .l.y f.oni; i.tivo. . Covi:.'.'er.}\ic.in l.i.y , lunny 
oT i:hc Ford sL';i ff |hv^ 1 (.iimr; v/cre clr'.r:Lned l:f> ni.-ui rij'.c Ll)C .i.iil (■•ract-.i.oii liolween. 
y',roup.s of: d i. f fov i nv, i.n I. tri-tjs I*:;. . If" pi]r:I.l:y i •.; a krvy cliarac Ceris Li.c: in .slrruc.-. 
Lure/ jjjjJCMj^^^^^^ :i.h5 a l;oy {.(?.rn! :i.n role dc Tin I l:.Lon and T'ror^r.'iui SLai:!.* i;iincl:.:j.ori.s . 
"Four of Die roles in (iio. .staff true l:ure Wf^re Li.tlcd lla:i.:;oM, Ctidro liaifjon, 
cominun:) l.y li.ai.sun, 8c..iK)oJ.s 1 son and i^lactiVuvrnl: yoar l:i.ai:';oa , Tl)e80. and 
cl o.mcnli.s of Llif:: otlicr .stal;!; rolcf-; v;hic)i funclTion aL the iril:e.rface of die 
.s Lruc l".ural olc*.nu-.:n t:ti of Llio. pi:o^?,ra;n inoanl: tli-al: in rnanaganien t act:iv:i. Lies, 
lril:(jrdeperitlcncci and "iri (:c tract ion replaced authority and indej^endence as key 
process coiicopt.s. So IT parity is a key term in .structure and interface 
is n l;ey to role definition and staff management, then negot iati on is a key 
term for program prof:csn. 

The third cliarac teris tic of .the transactional process, ne;:^otiatioi.i 
became the primary process by wliich the staff operated the program. It was 
the responsibility of tlie cliief administrator of the program in consultation 
vrith other staff members to define tlie' scope of vyhat v;as negotiable and to 
continue to define these parameters as conditions and personnel and the 
•Program changed. Some program operations were non-negotiable, but these 
were made explicit at the entry point into tlie Program, For example, all 
cadre members vzere expected to attend V7eekly cadre meetings during the 
internship year and penalties were imposed if an excessive . number of meet-' 
ings was missed. University-ba.sed interns . \7ere expected to maintain 
acceptable academic grades or their stipend and tuition support from the 
Program was withdrawn. In the wide arena of cadre operations, inter- 
ins ti tut ional arrangements and staff policy , o tlier decisions were negoti'- 
ated. Cadres negotiated conflicts v;itlrin the group, staff members nego- 
tiated data collection and reporting criteria with participants, ' the 
administration of tlic I'rogram nc)/,otiated agreements Vs^ith the various 



Tiio n.rsL 1) [.roc l;or and iniL i.a J. wt:r:i.Cf itieivilHirj; dorinod l:I)o rroyrciin 
iioicv'lrs and .suil:'!: and .':U:ai"f rcOcs di rrorcnl; l.y Llwn t.lic .second 1)1 i;ocU;or and 
ufu-; sLrifr" nicnihcr:; Lbe nev/ .•KlniuiisLrat:j.oa selectrcd dinri.nfi Lhe second year 
ol* opornl:lon . Mnch oJ; Lliis divergence liad to do \rj.Lla the way j.ri v.'liich 
each Director vj.owed (-.ho. clj.:rrge to l;ha rrograin and tlielr views of the 
nature of the cadres. The first Director viewed the rrogriini as c\ direct 
tvchooJ. improvonient Program and as an irniiiediato active, change agent com-- 
mitted to clianging. individual attitudes; and prejudices,, opening up the 
public school bureaucracy tp various powerlesis client systernSj forcing 
the University to become more ■ responsive to the surrounding black com- 
munity and needs of the wchooJs. The primary training mechanism to 
accomplish these ends v;a}; to be sensitivity training in cadres . The 
second Director viewed' the Program as an experiment with a training 
model, as a vehicle for better preparing professionals for roles in inner- 
city schools. The cadres were task oriented groups whose primary concern 
V7as to enhance the instructional techniques and expand the perspectives 
of educators and put them into contact with previously disenfranchised 
groups in the school/community. The Univers iUy .was seen as a resource 
to meet the needs of the Program and it was assumed that as University 
faculty interacted with cadre members from inner-city schools, the Univer- 
sity program vrould become more responsive to the demands from the field. 
The cadre was to use the mechanism of cross-role training, explicatim of 
institutional expectations and individual responses to these expectations 
by role incumbants. Conflict in the groups, interpersonal problems and 
seemingly incompatible interests were viewed in the context of how they 
related to the primary tasks of the group v;hich was the improvement of 
individual role competence and the attempts to solve selected school 



]rj:ob l efus . 

lioC:]} vicv;:-. iikm: i. 1; , Inil onch :[inj>] :i.cM ;i di. f't'eronl.: y,L\t of .skills 

and allocation oC i^roj^ r<i;n resoui.'ccs'i . Civc'.i) (:ho .slLnatiou nnd Lhc nciLurG 
ol' the inrJl-i l:ril:i.oi).^;^ Lhe second r):i.re.c tor ' g viov/ v;a.s move acceptable to 
all Pvojj;iTi:n jmi; t ;i.c j.p.'in I' s and the ii'rogran) d:i.d fnlilll tlu^ clKia,^fics- spccn- 
£i..ed b}' tlu: .rtccoud Director. (ijiivcirol docunicDit;.^ identify tlio. changing 
Program nocdij and tlic changes in the staff s'tructuro. and functioning . 
t o r ci ,s I") o n d t o t li c .s- e i* e cj n 1 r e ni c n t rs . ) ^ • 

Spec] J'yinc Staff ^'o Ulg. 

Once tlie second Director and Assistant Director and other staff 
members had agreed on the identification of Program needs, they set about 
building, a set of staff roles and selecting people to, fill them. Role 
descriptions x^'ere prepared for the new roles introduced. For example, 
tlie first year of Program functioning, tlie three original cadres met 
weekly with either tlie first Program Director, the first Assistant 
Director J or other staff members and University faculty. With the 
exception of the Assistant Director, most of the other ' Program staff 
and University faculty did have group process skills and a sensitivity 
training approach. ; But no one staff member was regularly responsible 
for one cadre. This lack of focus created problems for the cadres and 
severely tapped administrative staff energies . The lack on continuity 
in staff relationships with tlie cadres was compensated for, in that all 
staff members liad experiences and knew something about all of the cadres 
and their schools, but no one staff member v;as a specialist of a single 
school, nor had any staff member formed the in-depth personal contacts 
with, tlic principal, faculty and community of a. single school to achieve 
legitimacy as an advocate. Tlie second set of administrators saw this 



m>cd and croaLcd ^^roup oJ: new ^^Laef rolo.r. to allow cadres to ident:i1:y 
' ^^''"^^^ two ^Unff mombers as ttheii: advocates, bi.it: aI«o a« l:ho ytaff 

vepre^UMiCalivcK :i.n l;ho group. DurLni^ libe ::;econd year of operation, trhe 
following funcl:ionf; were acidveswed by libe . new roles which will bo described 
. la ter . ^ * 

1. ViOM role.s were ; Ided lo brulgo Lhe gap between tlie ceriliral 
adininistralion of the Program and Llie cadrer:;. Tliese v/ere 
largely liaison roles — the title for any staf.f: member whose 
role places him at the interface between two or more groups 
liaving different interests. 

2. A set of new roles were added to accomplish the Program tasks 
of research and evaluation, historical documentation, dis~ 

■• semination and demonstration, obtaining resources and 

expertise from the University and the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, 

3. New roles were added to assist in conflict reduction in each 
cadre and in the staff and to assist .in managing racial 
tensions in the Program. 

4. /Ancillary roles were incorporated into the committee struc- 
ture and in an advisory capacity to the administration of the • 
Program in assisting with the self -correction of the Program. 
Research and evaluation personnel played a crucial part in 
this activity. 

The first year of the Program, 1968-69 ; featured the follov;ing staff .roles: 
. Full-time Staff 

The Executive Director - faculty rank* 

An Assistant Director 

Two full-time Community Liaisons 

Part-time Staff " . ' 

Chairman of the Research and Evaluation Comniittiee - Faculty member 
Four half-time Research Assistants 
Two half-time Curriculum Consultants 
Two part-time Croup Process Consv/ltants 
. Three other part-time staff members 

With the exception of the correspondence indicatjng what kind of quali- 
fications the Director and Assistant Director should have, there are no : 
role descriptions available. The second Director and the second Assistant . 



Director of the Program felt that it x^ould be useful to have more precise: 



dc,scripl:iuns u(: !.;L;,if:j: nicinlHir.s* diifiic?: and fhey wi.MhacI (o inceL I: he nccul 

Lo oronf.e imcl 1:111 tho. field roJoj.; lilioy snv.' .,n ncc:d i:or in Clio. cadres. 

The rivsL nciw roles .•■iddr.'d wer(j lln».sc oi* c.;Klrr' IJ.nison ami rroup ])roccf;ri 

. coni'-ultaiU-.s. l-acdi cndro lind l-liOi;e iW'jo fJli.-iLT rolc}:^ incorporciLed- InLo ' : 

Lhc r,frticLure." oJ: llic j^roup. \jy l:hc jriocond year oi: Llie Prup.ram, specl.fi-. 

cally, danviary, 1970, liio sLal'J" fUvrucLure h;.id been raor[;,nn:i.?:o.d and the 

following role descripl:ioiu:-were prepared for public disLribuLion, Chart 

1.] pic Lures lilie new sL<:iff s (:ruct:ure ; 

KxecuLive Director - Faculty rank " ' ■ 

Assistant Director . .' • 
Director of Researcli and Evaluation - Courtesy facuJ.ty ranlc 
Director of Disfiemiiia tion and Demonstration 
School Liaison 
■ Couiinunity Liaison 

Part-tirae Staff: 

One Research Associate - to assist the Director- of Research and 

Evaluation 

: Three Research Assistants - non-participant observers, one in 

each cadre 

One Project Historian 

Three Cadre Liaisons -« one in each cadre 
; Two Curriculum Consultants - one in elementary education and one in 
... ' math 

. Three Group Process Consultants - one for each cadre and as a group 

to advise staff 

One to three Placement Year. Cadre Liaison(s) - one for each cadre 

in its placement year v/liich maintains ' 
ongoing relations witli Program through 
projects , 

Tliis second stage :of staff development, the specification of roles and 
institutional expectations, was a negotiated process. The administration 
of the Program prepared a role description, inspected vita and interviewed " 
candidates for the position on the basis oi this description, selected an 
individual to fill tlie role and then during the course of the first. year 
;of employment, the staff member and the Director negotiated the role, re- 
defined, responsibilities , and rev;ards, and sometimes came to the concliision 

that the Program and the role in cumbant would do well to part company-, 
^'^See Role Descriptions in Appendix 
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Kach ■ s rr iiie»n^or rcc:c.i.vrM.l a sLaLoiiir/n!: of. ai',rin;nu'al* rccjiii ic-^ i'i;ogra;u ;uk1 
coril.raci: Cirorn i U'c Unlvers .Lt;y . ]jOcm\iso. oX l:ho I nl.Oj;clcr.pcn(l:iiicG of slaff 
funcl:iann> vion-]>or fai.'iiuincc on tlic p<'u;i: of itivy fil.riC.t member l^ad an linp.fc-.l. 
oil the protlucMvi Ly oJ: (:lic oliher incmlvertJ oj: tlic! ^U:arf, CoruJcqiienLly , 
pc;c!i: inresisurc war^ s trrouf]. Tlie reL'-U:J onsiiip of LIjc^ . rrD^^,rcia! Lo UnivcnrMj. l:y 
faculliy who v/oro also arl vi.sors oC iiiai'iy of the jiarC-time .s:La.i:f ineaiberj.; 
ttcrvec] as auotliej.' in formal nieclianlsiu lo insure ;-) liigl'i level oi: perf orinaiico. 
and coi!inril:nion L St:afi: muinbcyrs spoke of geLLir.i; "iiooked" oti the.. Progi'amj 
of ?:f,:ivJ.ag it: Loo nn.jch Lime, becau,se llio dynamic:: of the group dcjvGlopmont 
of . Lho cadres was an exciLing phenomena an v;as t:]ie grov7tli developiuenl: of - 
the cadre members during Lhe course of the Program. The staff .sLrucLurc 
remained relatively stcible during the period 1970-73, Each year th.ree 
nev/ cadres were formed, placement year cadres needed assl^^tance, curri- . . ; 
'Culnui projects were laimched, evaluation had to be done.- 

By the sunijner of 1970, the staff structuru and functions were expli- 
cated and operation. The problem wa.^ to keep the staff flexible, to 
ininirnixe the tendency to erstablish territorial ini].)eratives by bright,- 
energetic, motivated staff members^ to keep the political and racial 
coalitions fluid and to avoid having procedures chipped j.n stogie, .but. 

attended to at the same time./ * ■; 

.. . ■ ' ■ " i . ^ . 

Maintenance and Self -Correct ion 

The sense of movement and the relative productivity of the second . 
set of three cadres working vithiii the new staff arrangements suggefi ted 

•''In the last fully operational year of the Program, 1971-7:^, the Research 
and Development staff engaged in a massive quantitative measurement effort'-'^ 
and tlie non-participant observer roles changed to a broader research role, 
one V7it]i training in interaction analysis, pre and post testing techniques 
and statistical aivilysis. The Program exper J.mented with a middle scliool 
cadre, 1972-73, and par ticipant observation v;as used to evaluate this group 
and the staff was reduced to reflect the "wrap-up^' phase of. the Prograin. 
The staff roles operational in the final years were, the J)irector, the Assistant 
Director j The Director of Researcli and Evaluation, a Researcli Associate, one 
Cadre Liaison, one Group Process Consultant-, six Placement Year Liaisons, and 
part-time stuff to liandle dissemination activities. " 



that tlic orj'niii ion i.if si:„l:.i: rG.sou rcc;-: vms funcl j onn). and LliaL l:he role 
iucumhnut,...; v.-crti, fuv mo^U; pnrt, compc l:on t . Tlio ]):i.recl;or and A.ssisl.nnC 
DirccCor of Lho rro,';r;!ni -i.nf-;l.il;.ul:od procedures wl.ich vould ' iucrcnsa com- 
mmrical::i.on ancl upvard focdback from Lho fj.ol.d .'/.Laf i-, . reyularixo rou Cine 
'acu-lvlrie.'i, luindlci cri.-.in r.icuatiun.s and make f.h.c sLalf member;; v/ant l-.o 
par Uci pate in activities desipjied to move the organisation tov/ard its 
•gOcaLs, a« interpre ted by the .Director:^ . TIio two adminisi trators Instituted 
feedback- mec},ani«n(s in weekly staff mec-.tings, by opening each meeting with 
an agenda itc;m called "staff input." Thit; time was reserved for special 
problems relating to staff responsiveness to other staff me^nbers requests, 
to reports of interactions with the clerical staff which were unproduc- 
tive, to gripes about tlie .administrators, to alerting staff to crisis 
issues, to reports of anytliing which hampered Program or staff performance 
.of an interpersonal nature. Group orocess coasultants at the staff meet- 
ings assisted in processing these issues. In addition, there was an annual 
staff retreat, written bulletins, monthly supervisory conferences with 
liaisons and the Director conducted with a deliberate attempt on the part 
of the Director to set the tone of the conference as one of a helping ' 
relationship. A relatively flat status s-tructuire was promoted with all 
staff members having open access to the two top Program administrators, ' 

Kaufman indicates that the quality, quantity and use of administrative' 

feedback are linked closely to subordinate support of and compliance with 

19 

administrative goals. Even though tlie maintenance mechanisms were 

functional and careful attention was given to staff selection, there were 
examples during tlic following years of Program operation of staff members 
behaving counterproductively in terms of Program goals and/or administra- 
tive directives. Typically,- these behaviors fell into tliree categories 
and usually resulted in changes in adminis trative and/or staff responsibili- 



t'ies and" bchavJ.ui: r)U(l cjcc:i.sional].y in l'r(tg]%'uii filiMicLure , An i:ixaiapJc Im 

given in each l-.lie Llircc' cn t-o};orio.s on non-coiupIlanf.'O. . 

1, Tlie ,'.:l:Mrr tacMiil)Cvj: clirl nol: know wliaL Lo do, elLhor did nol: 
undor.sL.-nid wlial: I:1k- }.*7:ojy:'ii:i or [:ho. adinj nisUraLor required 
or v/a^:. confronL-cnl, v/iuh ctinfJ.iclvin^.^ di.rc.:c.l'.ives» 

One cadre liaison v/orkinj; v;il:h a h-i^h tuzhool cndro. V7hicli I)ad been luiriC.ily. 
puL to^.eClicr al. the ond of Lho first, yunr of Idie. J^rc^-^rain v.-as advised and 
laler direclicid' Lo involve the mcmbo.r.s of Lhe cwldre in .sub-groupf; working 
on ciurricnluni related Laslcs. The r.adre was p l.nced in the. .schnol. during 
a period of hij^l"i confli.cL cKiion^/, facull:yj, adiirinifi UraLion and con^muniLy 
ovG:r the operaLion of anoLlier experiiiion tal Proj.v~J'i-m operaLinj^ in Lhe 
scliool/communi.Ly . The Lension creaLed' l)y Lhe responses- of groups Lo the 
otl'ier program and the , perceived intrur.ion of the Ford Program made it 
impossible for the cadre to function as a grou]) of the whole in a suppor- 
tive fashion. The liaisonVs; previou^j experience with the Program and 
another c§dre was very different, so the liaison continued to try to work 
with the group as a whole. The pressure from the staff liaison to share ^ 
concerns and offer support in a most threatening situation vv^as so upsetting 
that it reached the ipoint v;here tlie cadre decided to disband at the end 
of the internsliip year and make their way as individual rnembers of: the 
faculty. Although much staff time ai">cl assistance was provided, the 
liaison did not understnad tliat tlie makeup of tlie group and the climate 
in which it was forced to operate would not permit sharing, effective' 
cross-role training, and/or discui^sions of racial tensions and student-- 
teacher relationships. The alternative mode- of operation requested by 

the Director of the Ford Program, that is, getting small groups within 

20 

the cadre involved in tasks wliicli could be accomplished successfully was 
not a strategy tlie liaison could accept or implcinant. The staff member 
was relieved of the liaison role and functioned as a curriculum consultant 



.on ({ one- to-oDrj l>;.i/;j.s V.' 1 1 1 1 t.:;u] r L('/u;,lit:):,o " i.i'i nn .'U'/idemic: .'Vj:oa Lhc next: 
ycwii: of Ulic I^roarmii operrUrion^j . In lAiiy, rol(> Llio :;l:a.fi; mcinibcr perforuiccl 
c f: fee five.! y , 

.2. Tlie sCaff meiubor nmy Icnov; wlial: l:o do, bui: may not: l.u'i a,blo. 

t:o do iM.: l)ccciusc! oi' Liiiic, i:c:sourc(;j.i , tirainiiiv'/ t:.i)0 slal'c of 
Llic technology or t\v^ i-;ocj.;.i.:i. c.on.l:e>:l oT Clio l:j.ities. 

The. DirecLor of ]\e:jearcb and Eva luaLion, v/a>s- a well-trained compoLaal: 

re.socvrclier v.-ho devised a coinpreho'isj.ve classicel research and evciluat:ion 

. proy.;ram in 1969 wJien he accepCed fho po.siCion. The plan involved pre 

and posOLeyL comparisous of cognitive and aL LiUudinal chani>c relalied 

to Program LrcaLmenlis. A baLtery of paper and pencil insCriunenlis xvere 

to be adminiiU-.ered to various sets of participants in the Program, class- 

room observations collected and analysed, measures of schooi climate made, 

sociometriC; measures in the cadres and in the schools taken, etc. The 

..racial tensions of the times,, the lack of clarity in Program goals, the 

negative responses of blacK school and community persons, the general 

attitude of suspicion and hostility accompanying the "hit and run" 

^searcher, the lack of appropriate non-threatening methodn for collecting 

attitudinal data as displayed in behaviors, (aside from an anthropological 

live-in approach which was used for cadre meeting observations later in 

the Program) all of these things, made it necessary for the research staff 

to set aside its plans. Hie Director of Research and Evaluation had to 

negotiate what research would be .done and how with each cadre and school/ 

community group. Consequently, there is little comparability in the . 

Program's reports of cadre development' for the first two yccirs of the 

Program. It was not until the fourth year of operation that participants 

fel^ sufficiently comfortable with the research staff to participate in 

the classical psychometric evaluation design of tlie Director of Research 

and Evaluation. 21 



.3. Tlu.: f;LalJ' iiicinljor \v.r\y kiiuw wh.'U, Lo do ruirl liow Lu do if, 
but' rei"i!^;i.v; Co poriioTi hocaujjo ui: pcrfiona]. iu:cjudlcej:; 
(il:lvici:, vnl.in;::;, so J f- in fores L , Oct l^;:m.Io loya 1. (J cm , e t:c ^ 
The i:c.rii';al laay In,', uvi.:)*!.; or cov<irl.. 

Tho -fjocond yr/ar or llio ]^3:t\,',r am an a 1 J. -black cadj-u wan forniod amid 
nujcb coMlrovoryy a.l; th^ Univor?; i l:y , for Idio rru^^ram'j; value s LaComcMi Lu? . 
.-•uppoiMic'd i.n(:c|M:a( ion. The b],-irlc M. A/r. MfudfiuLM pcrsi.s Lc-.:d and t:he cadre 
\7as forfticd and ]rL;H:i.>d in an' ivi.nt.:r-city liij-di scliooi v/ilr.li an adminlstraLion 
rciceplive t:lK-i l:hc i^vnyraiii and Che cadra. ln:i.l-.:i ally, Clio f;roup rejecCed 
Che black liaison and group process conj-julCanC selecCed l^y Cho DirecCoi- 
Co v.'ork wiCli Clio, p/roup. The Cwo sCafI: meinberr. were able Co achieve enCry 
and le^',iCimaCion in the cadre afCor -a moiU-li of nogoCiaCion during the 
summer Cralniug program prior to the opening of school in the fall. It 
v;a5; Che Director \s policy Co attend a cadre meeting for each group at 
least once a month. The cadre liaison V7as reKpons-ible for making arrange- 
ments for Che DirecCor to attend a meeting. The black liaison for the 
all black group refused to make such arrangements for the V7hite Director 
on th,'^. grounds tliat promises made upon his acceptance, by the cadre, 
personal etnirs and his values would be violated if tlio directive to 
arrange for the Director to attend a meeting was follovzcd. The Director 
accepted this refusal, but did meet with individual cadre members upon 
the liaison's suggestion and di.d perform other services requested by the 
liaison for the group. By mid-year, "this atCitude of histility under- 
went a gradual change and by winter quarter, individual staff members 
(including the Director) had been inviCed to several cadre meetings." 

(p. 9y'\ 

The roisponses Co tlie throe categories of non-compliance can be 
codified. To mainCain an orgain:r:ation and keep it moving toward its goals, 
the a'dministration may 



ci«suino Llinl; Mlafi; iiieniinvrj.; ;;uppc)j:(: l:hc ^oal.'; of llio. oriV'ilnj^.alriou cmd comply 



wiLli ndininl.sLral-.lA/o i^olfcy for a vai:iel;y oC reasons, 'rlicy CQni])Iy l;ccausa: 

1. If i\)(:y do noi:^ l.hey fear lAioir heAuiviai: will ho defected and 
Lliey will l)e ].>uui:.;lie*cl . 

ACLcndauco aC f-M::a:f:f niocLinj:-;; was o/:pecto:d' and j:epRal:ad al.)sences 
brou^;ilU: iioLu?: and evcMi iiually a reqacsC. from the l.)irecl-or fur a 
conference: and a rcpr.i taaiul . 

2. Tliqro is a r-;yf;l-.em of rcward.s which malxcs canpliance per,sonally 
and materially rewarding. 

Ford staff fno:mbers were v.'gII paid and had groat latitude about 
the way in whicli they opera tionallzed tlieir roler,;. 

3. llic staff member has'feclinvs of legitimacy tliat are violated if 
* he does not comply. 

For example. Ford staff niemhert^ were technj.cally employees of the 
University of Chica^go and most of them' were doctoral students or " 
., graduates of the University. Their affiliation with the Univer- 
sity made them feel tliat they ouglit to support tlie research efforts 
of the Program in spite of the resistance from participants and 
schools. ^. .. - 

4. Staff members have a senr^e of iderit if icat ion \7itli and lo^^alty 

to the organi:i:ation and trie ad:ainlstrar.ion. . ' . 

Examination of the minutes of staff meetings reveals a high 
frequency of remarks which are critical of the Program and the 
Directors.; in other words^ there was a great deal of in-house 
criticism. However^ in university-wide committee meetings, 
encounters with public school personnel, in papers, articles 
and speeches prepared for wider ciudiences , the Program staff 
■ displayed a pride in the Program, a satisfaction in their 
affiliation with the Program and a positive attitude toward 
the administration of t]>c Program. Tlie Director receives 
frequent and continuous requests for recommendations for staff 
members who were affiliated with the' Progra?.v and the , turnover 
rate was about 20% over tliree years. 

5. Staff member.s have feelings of confidence in following policies 
established by the administration because they believe someone 
else knows more or has taore expertise iu a given area than they 
do. 

The second Director had a number of "connections" in the Chicago 
Public School system wlvich v/ere ins trumental in solving some . 
placement problems during the first few weeks of work with the 
Program. P^cilationships v/ith the . administra tion of the Chicago 
^ Public Schools were tended carefully and given a great deal of 
attention by the Director and the Schools Liaison. A kind of 
mythology developed around this a:^,p,(ict of tlie administration. 



SLnJ.'!; \ui\\u\)rry, belicvccl Lh/il: Llic .SclionLs L:j,a:I.f.;on Llici Di.rricCor 

bar: sf.niio 1. kno',-; j.cdf;e or Mkj/l.l or nui^'Jc; v;iiich allowed (:l)cin 

. ( (.^ r.ulv l lvr(:)u;idi l:])Ci roc] I'opo oJ: (:hn public r:;rl)ool burcriucracy 
aijc! ,'.!ccniii;:i] i.mIi Lasic;-: Che i'roy;:;^p.i needed to Ikivc: dona IniL had 
(] .iXS'ic\i].[:y will J Liie i'.i.rju: yo.jj; of operal:i.un. 

] n :i Hi: L< UK' (.':.: of r)jn-coinji"J lance wi. di 'Pru:..;,r<'.:m needs a.nd/or ad!iiinif.:l:rn- 
't:ivo di rr.(. i:lves, (he quoj^tion iiuist b:.^ a:^:kcd, Why it: Lhnre Consion? Thori, 
v/hut: in Lhc Pro^v'-'^nJ -'^nd L]ic.s(:al:f belinvior muol: be. ch/.inv^ed ' to mecL: exter- 
nal deio.'ind.'^^? Are the nev/ demand:.-; coming from an internal source or an 
external one? I-or example, tlie ndminl^jtra tion of the Program in 1970 
v;.'irj faced v/ith a declining market for nev; Leachoirs and a program whicli 
mandated group training and placement. Where could the Program find .schools 
to absorb 8 to 10 new teaching positions in 1971, 72 and 73 to maintain 
the integrity of th.e group placement component of the Program? The external 
source of the demand and the lack of staff control over the external forces 

, required internal restructuring of the- Progiram - movement from a pre- 
.service training Program to an in-service training Program, but still 
maintaining tlie social systems model of the school. 

The cb.anges in internal ccmditions coulcl be anticipated and managed 
up to a point becau.ye of the faculty position of the Director of the Pro- 
gram. When it became apparent in 1970 that the teacher supply would exceed 
the dernand shortly, the Director and other faculty members on the Ford 
Committees began to lobby for a degree program for experienced teacliers ' 
in the Graduate School of Education; all degree programs had been pre- 
service programs. A. new MSTX - Master of Science of Teaching for Experi- 
enced Teachers \v'as approved by the Graduate School of Education in 1971. 
This had implications for the staff selection of cadre schools, for the Pro- 
gram now had to select schools which offered a group of teachers who were 

. interested in graduate work, willing to work at the school part-time, 
participate in the Program and v/ho were academically acceptable to the 



Un.Lv('-rr. Itry, rn llic: i' fli'iii l.oi>i: j up, i'.or r.clioolf:; v;li'ic!") had vacancies and 
fac'i 1. i.l i cr. v;:i."uh :\ Iri.v.h lunvovor. Dwr.i.ii^;, Lhiif-; po">:io<.lj staff vacanci.Cf^j . 
v/ero . I ].(?(! hy pjil.> lic scliool per.-UHinel more f rc*(|u.on (■ ly Chan Ui)i vor^jiLvy- 
gradiKK C! s L'liJr.MU:}; , 

'Hu: la:il: ;l:v.'o years of ihct Vrpii,)-;:v\\ were Lu be clcvot:o.d to wrapping 
up Lho. •.ope.r:U-.:i.oa, lliough iha Caf f orj:'.ani^:od ami l:raii.ied a middle school 
Cadre and provided .service iov eight: piaconiont year cadres. Tl'ie focus 
of 5nl:aff activilles for llil.s period was an analysis of the refsearch data 
col'J.ec.Led over l:l:e years^ the prepanaLion of a yummaUive evaluation 
iuonogra})hj dissemination ^ and replication of the Prof^ram at other 
institutions. Consequently,- witVi the exception of one cadre liaison and 
one group process consultant, the rest of the staff roles, nov; reduced 
to five, v/ere researcli, evaluation and administrative roles. Most of these 
staff members v^orked full time durinj^ this peri.od 

In summary, the maintenance and self-correction stage of staff 
development features role sets which are filled and functioning and 
visible. As expectations conflict, as roles are incompatib le, as internal 
and external conditions change, as particular personalities function well 
or unsuccessfully in roles, the Directors must engage in a constant 
cinalysis of the staff, the situations, the balance of power and the con- 
straints to institute- necessary self -corrections in the Program. ^ 

Obi ect i fyin^ l^oles 

Tlie next sta[^e requires tlie objectifying of roles. The staff must 
investigate, introspect and reflect cor^cerning what tasks they perform 
on a daily basis, v/hich they perform occaslonnlly, which rarely, and 
which.-- by virtue of their role they stiould not be asked to perform. 
Procedures used in the successful accomplishment of tasks must be docu- 
mentcd and analy:<ed for com'iionaliti.es and uniquenesses. The role 



pv.r\:ovuun^Ci^ must: be ?)t:|Ki.ro UmI rnnn t:lio pcrsoiinilCy of Uie role incumbent:. 
In 1970, sLnl'f mnmbe-n; , in acldlLlon Co provi.clin- the role descriptions 
«lu;wn i'arl.ier wcro ^i;;kec] t:o provide Clie Direct;nr vMi; cm nn^aysiy oi: die 
ovpecf.aCionK iind l:lu- way in whicli f.licy mot: t:l)o^j.- o>:pec(-.:i(:ions, '^•^ The 
•Dlro-l-r -nd (die AssisLanl: DirecCor and the Djrecl:or of Rej^^carcli nud 
Eva ]AKit:i on reviewed t:lH--e document^; eacli. year and developed some nummary 
st:al:en.eal:i:; reported in annual, reports and sliared with staff, .The develop- 
ment ei: .staff selection models required the willingness of staff to 
eolJate, eodify and e.pecify the colleetive knowledge and insight,'^ tliat 
peo])Ie..cvn the staff have, in their lieads and put tills knowledge down on 
paper for others first to read, then to consider, to accept or to refute. 
The minutes of Ford staff meetings reveal a scries of healthy discussions- 
regarding staff roles, some conflict negotiation and eventually consensus 
on v;hat was expected from each staff role, not the staff member speci- 
fically, but the tasks assigned to and the attitudes attendant to the 
role. An analysis of tlie minutes of the meetings for 1970, 1971, and. 
1972, reveals the s taff considered among other questions the following: 

Are there roles vjhich can be combined? 

Ev.mtually, this discussion -ed to the comI.^ination' of the roles 
of cadre liaison and curriculum co-ordinator at the elementary 
■ ; level in 1971. 

V/lrat kind of an individual can best fill a role? 

Tliase discussions ranged from consideration of education and 
experience, age, .sex, race, attitudes, etc. Experience, intuition, 
and evidence persuaded staff memi^ers to agree in 1971 that black 
males tended to tfiake the best group process consultants for our 
groups going into all-black schools. 

■ VJhat is an optimum sequence of inputs a staff member can make 
to reacli a particular goal? 

The consideration of this question never led to firm resolutions, 
particularly for the field staff roles, for each school and each' i 
cadre was a unique social system. However, by pooling expertise, 



l.l;ii.i:....r)ii,. for exaiiip].c, weru «l>le. to wpecify what lie or Hhe 

rlo 1.0 case Uie cr.i.ry prohlomy of Llui cadre at; Lluv 
boi^'.j.iir.i of f.lie schoo]. year, 

iJi.rius 1.1.:;. iT.riod 1971-] 973, .'tafl: laon.bers wrote pcrr-ional posi tion 
paper..; on the way in wl-ilcli iliey functioned in their roles, what tliey «aw, 
.the demands i-.o be. and how the role iniyht best be filled. .Several docu- 
ments were made available to other institutions interested in replicating 
the Pro}-ram. The papers indicate wliat .roles are required to operate a 
. cro.'is-role training program, what roles are required to-acliieve public ' 
school placement, what kind of people can best fill each role and what 
it costs to support a minimal staff structure and what the cost would be 
to support a more elaborate one. Roles are prioritised in terms of which 
are essential to the operation of the Program,' 

Replication- of the Program nnd ihp st aff Role Struct ures 

The last stage, replication of roles and programs was begun in 1970 
with the . first annual conference and with the first .set of Resource 
iiLEers, and has continued through the history of the Program. There 
are several replications of the Program functioning here and abroad and 
each features the two most crucial elements of the staff structure - a 
set of field staff roles, those functioning at the interface of the co- 
operating agencies, the cadre liaison, the group process c'onsultant for 
the cadre, a conmunity liaison, and a set of managerial-facilitator - 
evaluator roles - those roles which function to reduce conflict, institute 
and maintain collaborative arrangements among the various agencies, and 
those which provide the data to allow the Program to self correct. For 
example,, the replication of the program operating at Rutgers University 
in collaI)oration with the llfewkrk.,,p,uUlic schools called "Project We" ; 
features a simpler staff- structure, but tliere is a director respon.siblc ^ 
for contract negotiation and fiscal matters, an assistant director I;: ^ 



respoii;: i.b J.e f.or l.lic i.,*i:ruct:ure of." Llie training pro};r:.ii!i and opcn:.:U:-i.on 
on a "dally baslr,, r.GVoral pari-.- time liaisons;. - one i)cr school /- n group 
procer»^; con£uill:.'Mit. nnd a CulJ. tiiuc cvaluntor. AnoLlier replication of 
the. ■J'ro{;;r;uvi .sponsored by La Trolr^e lJ!ri.vorsl ty In con jiuictlon vrlth the 
MGlbournOj Auf;l:ra]la public .schools cal led tlie Educational Task Farccf; 
features a team '.leader, co[n]:jarable to our liaison role, and a university 

facili.ta tor , comparable to- our Director role, and a i_;roup of faculty 

' 25 
meiubcrr> doing the evaluation of tlic project* ' Staff men^bers from the 

Ford Program liavc acted as consultants to the five other institutions ■ 

replicating, the Prograia and worked v;ith a number of other urban tcaclier 

education proj;.',ramf.; V7hich require interagency collaboration to operate. 

It \/ould seem that the Ford Program has developed a functional model 

for pla.nniag and staffing programs v?liich are low power organizations 

and must bridge a number of agencies to accomplish- their goals* 

Results arTd/or Conelusions 

. The Ford Training. and Placement Program has been one of the few 
"successful** endeavors in training and retraining teachers and other 
personnel for inner-city schools . The research and evaluation documents 
of the Program and the many replications of the model testify to the 
accomplishments of the Program, The effects of transactional management 
style on the institutions related to the Program ai^e apparent in changes 
in the operationf; of, for excimple, the Chicago Public Schools, which now 
place new teachers trained together in groups in given schools, enter Into 
contractual arrangements with universities to provi.dc certain kinds of 
in-service training and assistance in the selection of new staff for 
experimental schools; in the University of Chicago which has community 
representatives as equal members in its training activities, established 



pi:Dj;;ranii; i:or rci t:ra:i.nin};i, OKpt^r ItMicocl* tcaciun.\s, c:^:l;^^(^dod itr> i;ield-baijc:c.! (:rain- 
•jnj', act: j.vi tios !\:ov adnriai s( r-'itors , eLc. Do .si. on uiaking ir. more diifiiije 
ill Ihe traar.iuM'i. onal fiLylc of operalion. The pi:c)j;,r«Hn sl'nS.f: '.Learned Llial: 
ainlri.j'.iiity, Prus l:ral:lo,n and open cbnfl.lcl: .are effects of adapting a trans- . 
aciunal. .style. But thcf^e cdiaracter Istics have two effects. First, they 
brinj; conflict into the open so that it can be cxaniined and resulved by 
a fjtaff skilled in conflict management and, second, both participants and 
staff must acquire skills in the analysis of yroup process and the identi- 
ficaticri of the causes of frustration and conflict so that they can be 
dealt v;ith openly, consciously, effectively, and efficiently. Sometimes 
groups cannot survive the high level of conflict and ambiguity created 
by a program \chich requires that they identify problems and alternative 
solutions jointly. The failure of such groups has been docum.ented l>y the 
Ford Frogram and provides insights to tolerable levels of conflict In 
groups and wlien the transactional style must give temporarily to a more 
directive administrative style. Conflict kept within tolerable levels 
can be turned to positive potential and in the course of negotiating 
solutions functional changes are more likely to occur. The Ford Program 
has documented ins titutional changes as an end product of negotiations aimed 
at reducing conflict. Finally, a transactional style will effect a liigher: 
level of satisfaction among actors in the organization. Data from fitaff 
and participants over the five years of program operation confirm this. re-, 
suit. It is important not to confuse satisfaction with life-long trust 
or friendship, Tlie level of trust that is developed in the close inter- 
action of the transactional process is probably higher tlian less close 
int^.raction in the schools related to the Ford Program; more are cninpleted. 
Hut the attitudes of a lifetime are not going to. change overnight. What 
the program process has done is to allow previously hostile groups to 



j:j.ncl v.'nys or wovkliiR L-op,o(:hc,r .wblcli rnrc licno fie j.al Lo Lhe 1:oI:m J. scljool 
cDiJiMiuvri. (:y. ]*a i;t.ic:t.pan L« in Lho program porcej.vo the Inraininc; received 
an highly beneficia!. 

The prol)Jein^i con iron ting adniinif:: Crators of. new and experimental pro- 
^ grams are botli unLver5,;al and specific. The unfortunate practice of re- 
inventing the v.'lieel each time one launcbies a nev/ venture is ineffective 
and inefficient and certainly not very satisfying to the actorij involved 
in implementing the ideas. While this paper v/ill not present a full ' 
blovm tlieory of transactional management and staff' development, it is a 
first tentative step in that direction, Hie Get?:els-Guba model' has 
proven its usefulness in explaining and predicting leadership styles 
and their effects on organiscations , This paper is. an- attempt to expand 
one aspect of that model and relate it to five years of experience with one 
experimental teacher training program based on the social systems model. 
Clearly, the ideas presented need to be expanded beyond the single illu- 
strative case of the Ford Training and Placement Program, but it is also 
important to tell others in the scientific community v;hat the longitudinal 
research conducted by the Program evaluators has revealed about the effects 
of the transactional process of program management. This information 
should be contrasted v;ith similar aspects of nomothetic and ideographic 
styles in order to become part of an intelligible theory of organizational ■ 
and staff development. But the accomplishments of the Program, the staff 
development activities, the resulting clianges in teacher training and 
placement policies, the retraining of school administrators involved in 
the groups suggest that the transactional style is distinctive enough to 
be worth continued theoretical development, empirical documentation and greater 
consideration as a practical alternative to those required to administer ■ 
enterprises dedicated to cliauge. 
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prolession-^ij;:-; and l:hoir pl;,jc<:v.u(:'.nl: lu f;nlK)ol!-3 a:;^ cr.'.ulres \i:xr, tlie ulti- 
'maf.ci \f;;oaI of ])rov id In^- a bct:Lcr tfx1ucat:icj)i f:or clii. Idrcii In urlv.in r;cbnn"lc*,. 

The E>u::C.uC:i.vci Di/ro.f.Lor haji flic; rosponsi.Uili t:y of f acl j.lt'..v.t:lrig coui*- 
uunri calilon and oi; i.nLCj.;rat:ii.ig a",!.]. pha.r>o.n. of {:]\i.t rrc.\rn:nm. Tlio impact: 
of l:l'ie rvograni depends on Llie Director ' s abi.I:i.t.y to jiolcici: sLa.fJ: and 
to cuvi.sult vri.Lh them on the. iirplcMiicfii t:a txon oi: ij'i.an.s*, and tlien to iuiJiire 
the. dissGuiinatiion of tlie !cuowled[',e attendant to tlie o]>erat:!.oii of the 
Program. Tlic ability tu a;r.k quest lovii.^ and to formulate proi>lc^mK 
clearly becomes a necessary and viable mode f^or the Director and tbv • 
staff. 

As the Director mufU. l.)e. acco-an table for total progranunatic concern.y, 
so must the staff be accountable to the Director for accomnlislring tlie 
concern operational goalie oi: the Prc^jnra^'ne It ir> a priraary responsibility 
of tiic Director to conntan tly clarify tlie inisi^vion of the Prosram the 
development of competent educatlojial profet^.s:i.onals in urban scliools. 

Re s e a r ch an d E va 1 aa t i o n 

It is the purpose of research and evaluation to assess the imple- ' 
mentation of a theoretical model, to assist in es tahlislrinp, eA^aluation 
guidelines for sl*aff and cadres, to aid die development and specific 
role expectioniv and role functions, and to design methods by which the 
total Program may be evaluated. 

IVo of the staff researchers arc directly attached to the cadres. 
Their function is to. act as a "nouparticipant observer" "t^ho assists in 
,the evaluation of cadre activities and analyzes tlie cadre as a social 
system. Secondly, the. researchers are involved in individual inter- 
views which V7ill contribute to the final year * s evaluation. 

A third researcher is describing £md analyzing the Ford Program 
in an effort to actualize tlie decision-making process as an exercise 
of power. His continued effort involves the relationship of assump- 
tions to practice in tlie Ford Program. His hope is to identify the 
assumptions to examine the ■ implementation of the assumption, and to 
draw conclusions based on the relationship between assumption and 
practice . 

Any program of activity must bo accompanied by theoretical, 
empirical, and evaluative investigations . As practicing educators, it 
is our responsibility to test solutions to opei'ating problems and to 
expand the field- of knowledge abou t the educative process. Tliese are 
the overriding functions of evaluation and research, respectively. 

By June, the research and evaluation staff will have completed 
several documents pertaining to the Ford Program. From these reports 
accommodations for. the nov; training year will be made. 

Historian and R esoarcl) A ssi stan t 

Any historian of a contemporary issue, because of tlio nature of her 
workj must hfive freedomc to do.' research and on-the-scenc i.nterviewing. . 
The Ford Program provides opportunities for its historiai). to be free to 
pursue at her own time and convenience the necessary research. 



Tr. jj; l.hci i iin.c tnr oi; Lhc li J.r; l:(Vj:ian (:o colj.nl.c^ ,syn{ lies kx.c, iind (:o 
record fho |)urj.H);;(.'.r. ; McMvj. Li cm , and rer.ulL.s oJ.' Llic j> (:ruc(.nre amJ ojj('M.'a~' 
l.ii'.in of: t"lie I'ord rror.i^uu haj'.od <ui ^.u J.iUx: the 

Tt ii\ liopC'l rli.lL Ll)(i h us Lory of Lho ForL Tv;.t i.)iii.i;v cuid l^I.'ic'iT'irjiil: 
J'i:0}u%"HU wilJ l.)C. a rt'coi.d ol. c.vcuL?:: fruin xncopLi on to ihe [)rci:-i(.niL a:-\ v/oll 
as Mu iiiL'.'TproLcL.i (.'ii of Lho ,':;i.[:',ni fi c;avic:c.; of: Lliio Pro^i.v'.iii) in Lormr. oi: it:« 
■ )•(..' I.c in con V.J r:i.ry Aiijcvicv.ii: (.:(liic.-al:f.rn . . 

TIk: scliool .1 J..ri..'ion is ;.in inLeianod inr.y bcLv/can r.cliool, CoidrOp and 
Lho unlvc:rf--;i Ly . lie v70J:"k.s a::', a. rus oui.'ce person to cadm niciuberr. , r^chool 
adini.nisLraLion, and Lho scliool Ktaf.l:, oaaf-^ : .us' Lrainoc-^o in teacher Lrain- 
iny p.':occodiirer> 3 rac.iliLaLf-is spocia.!. rcquoriLs l:rom Llic cadre v/lixcii. may 
involve ma Lcr j al.y and in.i.orniaLiun.v.5 arranges rncicLiiiij;.'.: v/ith Llie Chicago 
board ol: r.ducnLlon ' !;. central oiJ:icc personnel, and aiJi^isthi in tlie estab- 
IjadinionL of: v/orkin;.r, rcl.aLl on:=jhi|> fjeLween seliools and Lhe university. 

T'he relaLionsliip 1-jeLween tlio Chicago Board of Education and t:hci 
Univer'.sxLy of: Chica<;o lias been a posiLivc devolopmenL in tlie Pro^;;;rain. 
It is a collal:)orative effort arid the Boc^rd has been extremely flexlb].e, 
thus denion.s tirating in many way^j their interesL in supporting the Program. 

Cadre L:i.air;on 

The cadre li.aison is unique in that it functionrv on three levels 
siinultaneoi.Ksly --^ tlie community, the school, and the university. It is • 
the liaison's function to act as a barometer for needed resovnrces and 
innovative approaches^ to assist systematically in the appropriate and 
harmonious ■ func Lions of the multi-roles v/ithin the cadres, and to set 
guidelines to lend direction to problem solving on cadre, community, and 
staff levels . 

At the school, the cadre liaison acts as a facilitator of materials 
and inrormation, and a solver of immediate problems affecting classroom 
performance, as an observer of tlie school's social system in terms of 
its operv-tional modes, as a convenor of necessary conferences, betv/eeu 
administrator, community and faculty., as ah initiator of in-service : 
activities that may be beneficial for the school, as a listener to whom 
all may come for the moning of ideas, an organizer of activities initiated 
by cadre, and a buna fide ambassador for the cadre as well as* the univer- 
sity for dissemination of infurma tion. 

At the university, the cadre liaison acts as a resource to univer- 
sity faculty for the purpose of sharing the concerns' of the school and 
community, as a consultant on request ot specific university-based 
committees, as a listener and sharer with other cadre liaison for the 
purpose of additional growth in the role, as a participant in the develop- 
ment and implementation of research connected with the program, and as a\ 
connuunicator wi.th new schools, interns, and administrators for a smooth 
inclusion into the 'total program. 

The role of cadre liaison is, indeed, new and tlierefore subject to 
deletions and additions to its functions depending upon ' the school, 
faculty, community, and interns. Each cadre liaison operates differently, 
but each perceives his role as dynamic. 



The. pi.-i.uci.pa.l rolal iooKlnp l.xHwoon t:ho Ford Trainin;' and P] affincn f 
I'roj-rani nnd-cho communll.y may ha (.•.sL.al^li.yh.i.nf-, al; one of- four ]l'vcJt 
.I'hr. livm: roquosL may come from l;l,e cadro v/ho may need Mu- commuiri Ly 
.LraiHoii a« a resource J ov dealing wi.Lli .sclioo]./c.ommunil:y istiues 'Clic 
• invitafron may be gonc:ral;:od by the community wlio may ncod the iiaisua 
to provide iu.i:ormation on the Ford Trainin;:; and ' Placemen t Pruj'ram and ' 
to er.tabUsh' laodcs of conuaunica tin;; l.>,..;tweeii scliool and coiii-mnri'ty Tlie 
request m.ny come from a school vhic). is interested in the community 
JM-nally, the couumuH:y liaison- may initiate a request for the commLnrity 
to particijjate in cadre activities. ; . ■ • 

The role of canmtniity liaison involves providing c-onKul tative 
annistance to cadref,, .schools, and communities which are planninp and 
iinpiomenting Kchool/community ac Li vi ties ' . 

It is tlie community liaison's function to develop methods by 
'.vhich schools and communities may coavnunicate their individual and -joint 
concerns . . 

D-'usaei iiinatio h and Demon? tration 

The role of disaemination and demonstration functions on three levels 
simultaneously - to other educational institutions, to personnel in the- 
schools, and to communities. 

With the colleges we wish them to share and to analyze with us on- 
process for teacher training through a series of conferences, written 
documents, workshops, and personal contacts. 

With school personnel; we want them to share, to analyze, and to 
contribute to a curriculum and technique storehouse through a demonstra- 
tion center, a set of materials, resources (monetary and human), and 
personal contacts. . s • 

V^ith communities we would like to establish a process for' sharing- 
and analyzing educational concerns through individual cadres, workshops, 
written documents, and personal contacts. - : 

All Ford members are disseminators. It is the coordinator's role 
to establish and to organize methods for conm.unicating the various concerns 

Assistant Director 

It is the assistant Director's function to facilitate the smooth ' 
running of the . rudimentary elemenjis of the Ford program. He handles ' 
budgetary matters, records the minutes for all committee meetings, main- 
tains contact with the university faculty who are connected with the 
Ford Program, acts as a senior advisor who can check on missed communiques 
and who can advise students on the basis of his experience with the uni- 
versity and with the Ford Program, and handles those jobs that might 
otherwise be forgotten. 

The assistant director must iinndle those areas that might be con- 
sidered tlie "thankless" jobs in the operation of any Program. 
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_ f •. - 

TO Til H )\>r.^^:^ cv ;=:i>v\:;.:uoii or r^'i ciVi or cn'iCACO; 

r.hi"i-«.'. yiiii/.o, .*> Ltjl^3-nnr. 1-; I ;;ar:: o£ \.hIi-.'M Js i'.'^f tho inn^^osf of f.rai aiii'i 
pro/ojvftlor.aX pvryo;i;'.cI Ic*; c 1 c^.i-'iU-dry .iml cvcoikJ;!!/ rjliooli; oT the 
l^M.-r i'Aly and to Lo>.'P:4 of l!jc:!;o V'»*»' l^^"*' ^ •"^ &c:vr-rnl 

j>flt:c(.-C{J KchoolH In Av. A nn both t-hc J triiwnl; n.ty uittl t;i:cf:n;'.-.jry Icvul. 

iov t.hc cnc.ii'c ycciyr-^o oi i:hc scliuol t.liroup.h a coH.'\bov<it:l\H'. pr:)gr.*in 
of trrH.ul.:'.i.. • . " 

'ihaf. lJic cfoas-i'clf: lone.'.'? fox* tliose fiolcctofl to psrcXcipatc. In 

th 0 p ojvr v 1 1 1 be a 1" two k i.qci : j'.r aduJi t; i" t, udy a ntJ p j" n c t i c um . The 
Zi'cCu2.'Ck: otU'J.y f:^pcl'i.'*■^ci;^: vllL coM:;J.it: ol= neciinara oiui rcjonrcK cIi^tC 

ucli^l'.botl^ood , ci.zy, Toaci will stuvly cettnln inn p.r- city 

cchool5 and the cc.V.o). cu>:r:uniLii^ak Croyy-role tneuiber-i will also 
p?.L'Cic"tj->.iie in a ^roup ur.'tcti.cu.-n to pi'ovide thet.i r. cofmr^on basis of 
ia£c>r-^xl"lon nhtl knavl L"J;m: about Llio ^iOttlns ood the instructional 
noed.*; ot the :jchc;o:, 

"." '"l^i.'it It l.T cxpectvd thot a'Lcr qualifying X.or, placemtint. iiccnrcUnj', Co 

the r*:quf rencntH oi Chi* Chicago IVollc Schools ays ten:, ty^iniii will be • 
plncin! OS eD^>loyt>cn oE t'^c Ctticn^.o >'uhlic SchcoTi; in cchoalo boln^; 
opened lor t.ho first' tir:fi or' currently In oporocion. Hie placcaeat of 
thrc«i ct'.ch tPoi,"^s is cxpoct'od to he cfiftctod in Scptcnvirr, 1^.'69, with, 
additional tjroupit of thro? tenos expected tn bti placed ii\ CAch of the 
following: yt-a; 3, in Supiorr.bcr, 1970, 'JoptCirij.-.-r , 1^71, and S';ptercb;ir, I 
157X, If schools arc fittlcctcd that are alre.^dy in operation, key. 
p<:r-;sjnr.c-l frcci thoso schools includir.y t-hu principal, ajcistant 
priT:iCip:il(£> , nnd piiycholo^icta r.ay' bu ihvitt^d to .iCucpt the uppoxtuni*. 
for training ax part of the tt:!r.i by UiUvci'-Jity o£' Chica^.o staff' 
tic-il^trs, " ■ . ; . 

xh.1t an fir.ecutlvo cc:=rdctet to detcnnlnc policy for the trr.lning 
pr::i',ra3 la being fomjcd by the Graduate; School of Kductttlon o£ the 
Univerr-lty of Chica?jO, One of the r.cnbcii'a of the cotmittce will be 
0 ir.emhor of the Adniltiiotraclve Staif of the Chicago l»ubllc Schools 

Ti!:-: CE-S^'uUL SIT EKISTCroH NT OF SCHOOLS -TllKRE^^^ 

m-.CGl'^JlNDS th'-^t the Bonrd of Education approve th« Inttintlon of the Graduate 
" ■ ' Scliool of nducatlon of thn l\\ivcrsity of Chlc.igo {.o-plr.cc tc.':mc of 
I-rofeanlotvila In i.cv-rMl elected innni'-city school i» i\\ Area A nC 
both the cleaientary nnd ^jticondary level unutjc tcrua of a' tord 
Fou«d*iticn grat\t for cro:jr.-rolc; training wltli first plactv.ricnt to be 
effected la Scpterhcr, 1969, 

FI.NAitCIAL: iJo c:^pcnye to the Ho.- I'd of F.ducntion. 

respect fully' submitted 

Cciicrcl Supp.riotcndent of Sdioola 



Dcceubc/ 27/ 1967 



Prcp.ned by: 

cmis c. v:iun.cA. 

t^ttiL Asac-ciatc Superintendent . 

Approved by: 

tlVLLW C. STACIC 
A.^3octatu S<jp<;L-lnccodcnt3 



Controller 



I va.^Ai to ci.p.ul:c in t\ho Vord Tr'aij'o i"iq an:"l P:Uic;0::i^v*ri{: Prcgroin 

as an irUicrn i:v:i:;;;or o(. i\ CciJre, I undersUind i,;])a(: I v;;iJ.l 
tir-a-^-cLfXl to: 

'1. b'^c.fin \vor:)djig va1j] the c:irovn:^ cuiri.ng the saiOTier prcxjrdin, 2Q - 

/ujgust 6, .1971, 

2. cittend- v;cvkly cu;cl rv^rithl.y codri: iiieoUiincfs duririg the ].P7J.-'72 

3. cocparnLe \vith and yyi.^i for T-e.':earch and c^valuation actj.vities • 
of: the prcxircia). 

4. parLic.ipa':e fully in cadre initifited pxT,xjra)T5i in the .schools 

5. - j:erforr:i cQnpDt:ently in r:?/ profcGsional role at -the school, 
6* acce:>t ful].-tirre placerrent for tiie 1972-73 scliool year, 

Itie B'ord 11-aj.nijKf and P.lacciTient Prc>greim will provide: 

1. - staff and resources to cissist the cadre pDroyrams. 

2. stip>3nd for participivLion in tlie su-ninar progrr.iiii of $400. • 

3. 'tuition for the sum?*p.er prograjn aiid for ^^438 each quarter of the 

■ 1971-72 schcol year. 

4. . one gueurter Scilary. 

5. through tl-ie offices of tlie Chic^igo Boca-d of Education: 

■ a. a- half-tinu^ position at half -pay dur.Lng tlie 1971-72 school year 
b. regular salary and a full-tiine position for t].ie 1972-73 

\ scl'iODl yecir • . 



(Nanie) 



(School) . 



^1 .{*7.c.,t.',*.s^ (Position, subject, and grade) 
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STiVn:Ml'!^T OF COMMl'l^iKN'i' 



I \\'i'^A]. to partici.pato .i,n t.ho Vord Tiviininji and PJacojiient ]"'ro[^r;:U^i 
ns ;a scliooj. htised iucjiiber of. the Oi.idjx-. I uii(Jory;t;.iiid tJial: \[ wj.].l 

1. - attend tlv.-: six wec-k sunrmer prc}yr:iin, June: 28. - August 6^ 1971. 

2, attciid v:eekly ruid iiiontliJ.y cailre ;l\set:ulg^3 durin^i tli.e 1971-72 
' • scliool year . - . 

3, • cooj)ernte \\\ith and ])].nn for Rc5.;eardi niid j'ivaluatxon. activilties 

0.1: tdie prograiii. " , . ■ 

4. participate fully xn' cndre. initiated progr«'mis xii tho sdiool, 

fi ■ . ; ■ 

r : . . . ■. 

0 . ■' 

Tlve Foixl Training md Placement Progr^mi v/ilJ. " - 

1. pirovide staff and resources to assist the cadre px^ograms, 

.[ 2. pay experienced teacliers at the suiroiier school pay rate 

. for tlie regular 6-hour day for' s.ix weelvs daring the suiii-ner 
of 1971. 

3. offer tlie option of receiving Universj.ty of Ciiicago credit 
for tlieir wrk duilng the sruiinier at reduced tuition rates. 

: 4. pay experienced teachers at the rate of $90.00 per month 
for nine. months of the school year. 

.5. offer teadiers the option of receiving credit for ^vork during 
the year at reduced tuition rates. 



o XSclioolJ 



"(Position , SuTrject , and Grade) 



ERIC 



(Date) 



STAriv.:i;N'r OP co:iMr.i:Mi.:>;T . 

I to ])ar1:iclpato .lii the l;ord Trtiini.ng arul .lM.;K:eii)Oiii^J.'rojp:njn 

as a school based muiiiber o.l: a cadre. I iinderstruid tluit I v/j.ll: 

1. attcj'id tlio six- v/eek simiiiior pro<';)"ai;i, Jmo 28 - August 6, 197.1. 

2. attend v/ciekly and inonthly cadre )ncet:uigs duri.ng th.e 1971-72 
• scliool year » 

3. cO'Oporato vn.th and p]aa for KesearcJi and Jlvaluation 
activities of the prograjii. 

A. participate fully in cadre initiated progrcuns .in the school. 

5, be available to absorb tlie admJ.nistrative tasks v>hich will 
free Mr. Kelleher to Vv-ork with the cadre. . 



Tlie Ford Training and Placement Prograjiv will 

1. provide staff and resources to. assist the, cadre p7;ojcn-i-ii5, 

2. pay experienced teachers at -.the simuiier sclvool pay rate 

for the regular six-hour day for sJjx weeks during tlie suiiiiier 
of 1971. ■ ^ ■ ^ 

3. offer th.e option of receiving University of Chicago cardit 
for work "during the siumer at reduced tuition rates. 

4. pay assistant principals $100.00 per month, September 1971 
through June, 1972. 

'5. of fer the option of receiving credit for work during the 
year at reduced tuition rate. 



(Ncmie) 



tScKocOj 



Tiie l;:\i,vor:j,i Vy of: C:ii }c:a^;o 
;nul 

The Cliicajj.o. BoanJ o.C Uducation 



FOW) TR.MNTNG AND PLACEMENT PROGRAM 



Spring Con.fe.rence 



Thursday Utid Friday 
April 16 and 17, 1970 



Center for Contintiiiig Education 
17^07 Kast (iOtli Street 
Chicago, 1 llinois 




l'l<0(iRAM SCIii:[JUl.!i 



Hiiir.- infill J - ■ ^ O ' ■ ' 

- 9:1S ' Rti^;;iritr;ii:j.oa - Virst Floor Lobby 

l:':]^) •- 10: ^0 rirst General Session - Koomr. lA, 3B, IC 

Wi;]co;ne: Heiivictla Schw^irtz 
I'urpose: Roa.ld. (:amp]>e]l 
Board of iuliication : Man ford hyvd 
History: Juliette Ivallicr 
Academi c Coinponent ; l-hirk . Krug 



10:30 10:^15 Cof-fee 

10:45 - 12:00 Higlv School Training Koorri lA 

10:45 " 12:00 Klementfiiy School Traininfj - Roo^n IB 

10:45 .- 12:00 Specialist Training - Kooin IC 

12:00, - 1:00 ■ Lunch - Dining Room B 

1:00 - 2:00 Second General Session - Rooms lA, IB, IC 

Findings of Research aiul Evaluation 

2:00 - 5:00 . Third General Session - Roo::is lA, IB, IC 

Summer Prorrram: 

The problems of developing a" "relevant*' seminar 
The creation of a cadre 
The mi cro^ teaching sediment 

.3:00 -. ' 3:3.0 Speaker: Bernard Watson ~ F^ooms lA, IB, IC 
*'What Have I Learned Today?" 

5:00 - 6:00 ^ Cocktail Hour - Second Floor Lobby' 

.6:00 - 7:30. Dinner - Dining Room B 

'•^'^ - 5:00 Speaker: Jacob Getzcls - Dining Room, B 

"On the Uses, of Research in Hducational Practice" 



l'KOc:iiAM SCiiKDlJM- 



J): 00 - 
9:10 



9 : :<0 
9:30 

11:00 

1:15 

2: '60 
2:50 
2:30 



9: 10 
9 : 30 



10:4r, 
10:4S 
10:45 

12:00 

2:15 

3:30 
3:30 
3:30 

4:35^ 



4: IS - 4:30 



Coffee 

Sclioo] Coi:ij>anent - Kooin.'-; 3A, IB, 3C- 
Cux^tis Melnick 



Porrestvj.lle Hi^h School - Room lA 

Hyde Park lii/^^h School - Uooin 2A 

Hoi\'k:o Mann lileinentav)' School - Room 2D : 

Lunch - Dining Room 15 

Videotapes oi: Cadres - Rooms lA, IB, IC 

ilyde'Park Ccidre - Room lA ' 
Porrestville Cadre - Room 2A ^ 
Horace Mann Cadre - Room 2D 

Speaker: Bernard V/atson - Rooms lA, IB, IC 
"How Can I Use This l^ro^ram?" 

Conclusions - Rooms lA, IB, IC 

Henrietta Sdiwartz and Sandra McClenney 



PAKTjCIlVvNTS IN Till-: FOKf) TliAh's'lNG ANf) IM.ACliMF.KT l^KOGRAM 



S c.] t \y f J r t , I { e i ^ r :i t: r. t :.i 

Oavif:, r.ari 

Dr.rhi'jn, Wtw} 
Griffin, Taylor. 
Kc-Ily, Jcim 
McCrnTiDiicJ 1 James 
McClenney, Sandra 
Sawyer, JolVn 
Siniih, Cliftoii 
Thoripsett, Brnco 
Walker, Juliette 
iVeaver, Kal-i'ic 
Wright, Tjieodore 



Unive r s :i, S t f f 

Ast^ro, Syl'via 
Bell, McLX 
Bradley, John 
Brottman, Marvin 
Caj?.pbell, Roald 
Pennessey, 'Ruth . 
Fenwick , Sara 
Foley, Rixhard 
Getzois, Jacob 
Krug, Mark 

Liglitliall, Frederick 
Litchfield, Ann 
Lynan, Lillie 
Marantz, Kenneth • 
Parkei-, Robert; 
Pattison, William 
Pi 1 let, Roger 
Ryan,- Kevin 
Stanek, Louise 
Thackhajn, Carol 
Usiskin, Zalnian 
Ward, Robert 



rixecufive nivtfictor 

.School LliiisoM ' • 

Director of liosearcli and l?.valiiat:'ion 
ConiuiltLjnt for the Fovrei.n'.villo Cadre 
Coniinunity L:i ai yon . ' 

Rcr.t;arch Ass Istant 
Assx.^UaMt rector 

Coordinator of Dii.rScir.iiiation and Doinpnstration 
Cadre Liaison 

Consult anf for tlie Horaces Mann Cadre 
Re s e a r cl r A r. s i s t cin t 
Research Assistant and llistorian 
Cadre Liaison 

Consultant for the Hyde Park Cadre 



Social Service Administration 

Master of Arts in Teaching' 

Master of Arts in Teaching 

MfLster of Science in Teaching 

Department MJid Graduate School of Fducation 

Social Sewice Adminis.tratlon • 

Master of Arts in Teaching 

Master of Arts in Teaching 

Department of Education 

Master of Arts in Teaching 

Department of Education ^ 

Adult Lducation 

Social Service Administration . 

Master of Arts in Teaching 

Master of Arts in Teaching V 

Master of Arts in Teacliing 

Master of Arts in Teaching ,: ' 

Training Teachers of Teachers 

Master of Arts in Teaching 

Social Service Administration 

Master of Arts in Teaching 

Master of Arts in Teaching 
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Drviy loa', Juli en 
Moliij.CN, Curti:; 
Minor, Hyrori 



Kob:!.n.s(»n/ Otho 
Sj)auUlin[: , Clara 



Cadre 



Horcico? M rmn I Hcinontaiy School Mrs. Dorotliy licrg, Principal 



Tojjcheri:; 
rba7;h*^ Elizabeth 
McCord, .Diana 
Nettles rioy, Juanita 
Simon, Rose 
Vh:i£iht, Vcrna 



■ Coniniuni ty Representative 



Interns 

llopkTns y Dc'uiiel 
liner; J Anita 
Stafib, Katherinci 
Stanek., Ncincy 
Swviin, ].aneenier 
Tal sky, Gerald 
Wcidnian, Carla 



Bell, Reverend Lester : " 

Fori^ostville High Sc]k)o1 - Mrs. Beverly Daniels, Actiiig Principal 
Teachers Interns 



FJ.oyd^ Gerald 

Hemlerson, Madalyn 
""Smith, Ricliard 

Siaith,. Wesley 
. West, Lillian 



Bera, Marsha 
Dav, Vicki , " 
Hill, Walter 
Marks, Joyce 
McKissack, Jacqueline 
S 1; ur dy , Stephanie 



Hyde Park High School - Mrs. Anna Kolheim, Principal 



Teac hers ' 
Cooper, Joan 
Denst , Kathleen 
Harris, L>im 
Marks, Wallace ; 
Motley, Eric 
Robinson, Nina 
Sloan, Wilhelniina 

Community Repr e s ent at i ves 
McEiroy , Yvonne 
Raw lings , Mary 



Interns 

Gallery, Marcia Lee ■ 
Hirsch, James 
McCullough> Richard 
Parker, Gail 
Weitzman, Sharon 



Students 



Dukes, Kim 
Gray, Carl 
Hatcher, Stajiley 
Landon, Karen 
Mahoney, Clarence 
Small, L>Tida 



On the foliowjiij.^ paoes yoa win. find ;i Ij of ciescri pt. j on of; Iho. 
.fiJ:'«c:V.ion.s of sonir? oj' the rolofi ii^ tlu.r; proi'.rouU Dar.i./)y. the next: 
: tv;.:> days you vri.ll ht-ir ::,ucl^. ttn.iii.s ai; "caora l.;i.ai.:;on , " "c.o;ninunity 
riiifi iichool li.aisons/' "princj]):!!," '•i;pctcUil;i.i;t,'' and others. Sonio 
of ihc-iie ro.]es, nre not n;.;w to you, l)iU: ihoy UKiy iuna*. sMf'htly 
dirfercinf. capciciti cs in thi,:; pi'OPram, Or.her role do.scr.ipiions are 
luiique to this proivr^iin and vi.hus need Ivrlcl- cicirifi edition'. 1-ac.ii 
doscripvion that follows kii^s , written by tlie role u naiinbont (:0 • 

l-xocu tive Di rector 

The. execLjtj.v-j director hn^: tlie re55ponsibility of fncilitaLing 
cor:ununicatiop, and of integrating^ all phci,^es ojf tlie proorei:;i, "The 
impact of the program depend:; on the director'^, ability to select 
staff and to consult: v:irlt them on the implementation of plans, and 
then to insure the dissemination of tlie knowledgti attendant to the 
operation of tlie program. 

As the director must be accountr^ble for total programmatic:- concerns 
so iTust ,the staff be accountable to tlio director for accoiiiplishing 
the concrete opera.tional goalr; of the pi^ogranu It is a prirnai'-y- 
responsibility of the director to constantly clvirify the nission of 
the prop/rajn-'-tlie development of competent educational professionals 
in urban schools. 

AssistaJit Director 

It is the^a.ssistant director's function to facilitate the smooth 
running of the rudimentaiy elements of the Ford program. ^ He handle 
budgetar>' natters, records the minutes for all committee meetings, 
maintains contact with the University faculty who are connected 
with the Ford. program, acts as a senior advisor to students on the 
basis of his experience with the University and with the Ford 
program, ajid handles those jobs that might otherwise be forgotten. 

Research and Hvaluati on Staff; 

It is the purpose of research and evaluation to assess the imple- 
mentation of a theoretical model, to as.sist in establishing 
evaluation gtiidelines for staff and cadres/ to aid the development 
of specific role expectations and role functions, and to design 
u.,m.ethods by which the total program may be evaluated. ' .■ 

Two of the staff researchers are directly attached to the cadres. 
Tlieir function is to act as "non-participant observers'* who assist 
in the evaluation of cadre activities and analyze the cadre as a 
social system. , 

A third researcher is describing and analyzing the Ford program in 
an effort to actualize the decision-making process as an exercise 
of power. His continued effort involves the rcLitionship of theory 
to practice in the Ford program. 



Any ])i;c)i'.rii;ri nf activity um'M: be accoiiipanit'd by thoorm-. j cal , 
onpirjczil, ;ind uvaluative invest! r,af.io;if.-. As pracuic; i nr^'ducafors 
It is our responiubility to test solutions to problems '-.md to 
expand the fiold of hiowU-dnc Mbout tlie educative pro(.-.c;;;s. 

!ii'LV:i:*lii!£i Jlllil i'^^^^^ 

Any historian of a conteiiiparaiy issue, because of tlie nature of Iris 
work, must have freedom to do researcli and on-thc-scene inter- 
vj.ew.uig. The 1-ord program provides opportune ties ■ for iv^ historian 
to,- ue free to pursue, at his own time and convenience the necf'S-,arv 
• researciK , ' 

■ It is the function of the historiaji to collate, synthesize, and 
rccord_ the. purposes, activities, and results of t.i'ie- structure and 
operation of the Ford program based on an interpretation and 
analysis of the docujiients. ^ 

It is hoped that the history of the Ford Training and. Placement 
Program will be a record of events from inception to tlie present 
as well as an interpretation of the significance of this propram'jn 
terms of Its role in contemporary- American education. ' 

Coram unity Liaison 

The pri;icipal relationship between the Ford Training and Placement 
Iro-jrarn and the com-Tiunity may be established at one of four levels 
The request may come from the cadre which may need the community 
liaison as a resource for dealing with school-community issues. 
The_ invitation may be generated by the community v;hich may need the 

; liaison to provide information on the Ford program and to establish 
modes of communication between school and community. The request 

■ may come from a school which is interested in the program and needs 
assistajice in explaining it to its respective community. Finally 

^ the community liaison may initiate the request for the community to 
participate m cadre activities. 

It is the community liaison's function to develop methods by which 
schools and communities may communicate their individual and joint 
concerns. ■ . 

School biaison 



The school lieiison is an intennediary among school, cadre, and the 
Univcrsuy._ He works as a resource person to cadre members, school 
administration, and the school staff; assists trainees in teacher 
training procedures; facilitates special requests from the cadre 
which may involve materials and infonnation; arranges meetings with 
thcChicago Board of Education's central office personnel; and 

assists in^thc establishment of a working relationship between 
schools and the University. 



Cac're i.iau;on 



Th',: cvAvi^. liaison ii^ Kiiiquc in'tiiat lie .ruiict.ioni; on two lcvi,ils-- 
the school" and tlio llji.TVv:rsity . 

At: the school level, i:ho cudv^i .Maison sycininatcs materials and 
infoTrn.iLi'on ; solV;'S inn-ujcli a.t.(; prol^le/Mi, jM.'f'jctinj', clnssroctm . 
perfor.-iance; observe';? school's social sysr.c:iii in tcrmr. o.f." it:? 
operational nodes; convenes ncces^:ary conFcronccs amoofj adminis- 
trator; c:omrtunity> ^uid faculuy;'"inttr^^^^^^ 

th:it r.iay bo i)ene.{:ic.la.l for ■ch(^ scliool; provides ;j sounding board 
for who M)ay como for the honing of ideas; organizes activities, 
initiated by the cadre;, and nczr. a^: a bona fide ambassador for 'the 
cadre as well as the Uriiversii ty f or' disseiaiviation of information. 

At tlu: University level, tli-e e;ulre Jiaiso.n shares v/itli University 
faculty the concenis of the sciiool and coir.iuunity; consiilts with 
specific University-baiied couunittees at their request; listens to 
and 5h axes with other cadi"e liaisons for the purpose of additional ' 
growth in the role: participates in the development and implementa- 
tion of research connected with the program; and communicates with" 
new schools, interns , and administrators to facilitate tlieir 
incor])orution into the total program. 

The role of cadre liaison is, indeed, nev: and., therefore, its 
functions are subject to change depending upon the scliool, faculty, 
cori-unity, and in'oeriis . Each cadre liaison operates differently, 
but each perceives liis role as dynvamic. 

Disseniination and Demonstration Coordinator 

The dissemination and demonstration,; coordinator works with educa- 
tional institutions, : with personnel in the schools, and with 
corjnunities . 

V/ith the educational institutions, we wish to shnro and ajialyze our 
process for teacher training: through a series, of conferences, 
written documents, workshops, 'and personal contacts . ' 

Kith school personnel, we wisii to share, analyze,, and contribute t.o 
a curriculum and technique storehouse through a demonstration 
center, a set of resources (human and material) , and personal 
contacts . 

With comiramities, we would like to establisli a process for sharing 
and analyzing educational .cbn-C''"ns through individual cadres, 
workshops, written documents, conferences, and personal contacts-. 

All Ford Training: and Placement I'rogram members ai-c disseminators. 
■ It. is the coordinator role to establisi; and organize methods for 
coprruriicating the various concerns. 



Tiw. 1970 Pro;;ros:i Report ck!scrj.l,};::s the coi:;i;ii(.l'rjn :;i:ruci:in-e as follov;:^ 

Stmcturo , ■ . 

Tii:t Pord.Ti'aiiririg cirid Plciceiiient yvogrr.iin coord i.na ted 
by- a sv:\l.c.i; ccxrxri.'L.t.o-iji; rc^-ijiousiblc :l;or tlio operatxcMis 
-of n:i.ri*icMlar :>cj;i:v:'nl::^ o.!: Liir: protira)!i. In OcLober oi: li)69 
tlvj^ QcxrxDiWzae structure of iii-:^ pj*c:H;rr!i:i v;aS: revist^d to , 
^iddrc^s' a- problci;! yiroson'l: :ln tlie 'first year of operation-- 
lack, o!' facalLy iiivol.vejiienl in, the prooToia. 

T/r- Locccutive Conimittee;, chaired, by J. 7vlan TJjoinas, • • 
Dean of thi: Gradi.iatc: School^ is composed of faculty mc^rabers 
from the Ujiiversfty of Chicat-.^o':> School of Social Ser^dce 
Ad-.jijiistration imkI the t)iip^rlyyMt aad Graduate School of 
Education^ two As.sociate Superintendents and one District 
Super intendvint fi'cni tlie Chicago IWlic Schools j cuid tlie As- 
sistouit Director of the 'ITJ; Project. . Ffpr staff 3ucnri)ers 
are present whea -jieeded, Tlie Exeaitive Committee sots 
policy for the prograra. 

The Coordinating Cc]ninit/tce sets operational and fiscal , 
■patterns and is- caifiposed of the Directors of the WAT and 
1ST rllenentar/ Bduaition Pro^^rain, the Director of JiT, and 
staff r;)srAber5. . 

Ti"Le Cross-Role Coi^aidttee is responsible for assistilng 
. the staff, in devising vrays" to :mcorporate role specialists ■ 
into the cadre and the school social system, lifembership in ; 
this' co:rj;Uttee includes faculty advisors :ln each of tbie 
specialist areas (reading, social work/ adult educxition, , 
; social psychological specialist, aclTdnistration, co:rj:iiAnity) 
• cadre :lia.i5ons, principals of target schools, and PPPP staff . 

Hie Curriculum Couimittee' factions -to assist cadre^ 3^^^^^ 
bers in particular siibject areas develop, and test new ina-, , 
' , terials , techj)ieues, etc. The corriinittee is composed of each 
; of the siibject matter faojlty coord -.LnatorS' in the Graduate ; " . 
• School. The Cross -Role and Curriciiluia Conrmittees r(oport to 
the Coordinating Coniiaittee. In all, tliirty laeaibers of .tire v 
.faculty of tho Iveprvrtnicnt. and- Graduate Schools are involved V " ' 
iaV tlie operation of thfj pro^nv^^'ii) ^"^'^ the support level among ; 
faculty r;:ej7lv:jrs and ]:ubiic school administrators is high. " 
The l'TP? staff sei-^/crs as the netv/orf: linking university to , 
cadre to public school/co:riinunity.. " ' ' . 

The Advisory CcT:nittee hnd bectr disbanded and so had the Research arid 
Fv-iluation sub-coriLnittee /\dth tlie hiring in July of a full-tine direc 
tor of , thi.s area, '-^r. "Wayne Doyle. In so;r:e ways,, tl\e dissolution of 



ii. Schwart::; ?ro:^rc^s Report, 1970,: mliiwjo.. 
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■ •7:'C':.".b trio Is 
■.:-V<iil]J.C!:n ■'Griff ith 



Ci;,-ii.r:,Y:.-!;, 



of ii^. 



f^:':--;.: of Hci. 



of 



G?.v!c:.. Sr;ho::.l of Jrd. 
Arr:a A 

l^'isfrici- 23 



>Tchn Po::;i-.c.>: 
{■■^^:': fell , 

'■■'--■i: ]-'..n;!,g 

^■^■i li. i^'atfison ' 



'lira . • . 
■■■'^■'■■-Jci.;. i.or.-iers ■ .- 

Social SLudicia . •' 

totiie.'vai.-J.cs" V. 



Bill Pacre 
Jo'-LT Postor 
V.-illii-yn 7:'atti.soa 



Ghainran 

mji . ■. ;. 

. CurriculuT) Ccau- - 
feoqrapiiy 



Tern Eradvv Liaison :' 
J'^^-^^er ;-;oii:e-,, Llaisop" 
Sonqra Cox, Liaison ' 

,Ace S::nt;h, liaison ' 



Staff 
St aFf , 
h'irsch 
iiirsch 
HirscJi 



• ;SMrley Miller,: Uaisoa 

.::J;^vcrl^^^ 

:-,^- Bums, . Liaison f 



llarsfistta Schv/ax-t:^" 
I^^'u:! Dav-is ' 

'fc:3--lcr. Griff in 

■ f'fith L;:vi:-! ' 
.': -^i':, J-:c3:er;:beil 



''■i.li'::?.. 



. Director : . ' 

!cOc'J:o. Liaison 

Director of fessarch' ' 
■ terimity Lia:i?-,nn 
■Ta^uier Liaison : 

Hirsch Process Consultant 

Ji-sisb:u.:t Director / . ' ' 
: j'ir.g . Liaison . ' 
. P-.rjo.-irch • ■ ^ 

nibvch Liair^on 

Tann..:r Pr:--:..,, Gon:>.^lf;,nt 



&ERIC 



King 

King 

Tanner 

Tannor 

Tanner 



■::;,y;.| 



or Tiii- RiiLA'riON::!!ii' :nr;i;ivi-i;M thg Chicago 
niBLic; scii(X)LS a-aU TCh UaIvursity op Chicago, 

I-Oko TkAiKiXG ANJ3 I'L-Vl'-Nu-NT PliOCRAM, MAY, 1968 



R!:'->::tic>;s 



anci 



.INCUMBENTS 



Inst.lt.ution.s Chicago- Public Schools - ■ University of Clricago 



^ Cv*-' c' X 

Police Azree\:\ei\t.s 



Super intende/it Reclaond Dean Ccuiipbe].!^... . .■ 

Chamian FTPP ' • 

Executive Coiiip.rittee 



Facilitation and 



Area A Associate <".-^~-> Executive Di-rector ' 
Supt. Clrrtis Melnick . ' FTPP ■ 

R- Jen:ems 
University Faculty 



Technical Arrange.'p.ents 
; ; Placerient 



Direc tor Teacher Persoanel Assistant Director 



Edna. Hickev 



CI ara Spauldir.g 



Cadre School T.evel 



C;:-:"::vity Approval 
.a:i;!j?crt.ic:l;;atiuii . 



Principals Executi\'e Director and 

• ' Byron >!iaor.>DuS:ib As slst^mt Director ; 

E/^;ollphan-Kenv;ood ;; , ^ 

E. Beck-Kerf cot Y:uv: 

, ■■ ' ■cennes . ■ • ■ .'■ 

Faculties- of;... tJio, 5 Schools<->i-ord Staff . 



Co::;7.Kiity I.eadorr. iroiw 
the; > Sciiools 



FTPP ConinKini t\:i Lhi Lsons, 
Taylfir Criff uv-^:;. 



Advisory CoMvajti^Q^^ 



To, be; inronuai aboui: all 

ciSO^iCtt; of. Lik: ]"i:VP; ' , n 
to act iis :i: conm^unica- ' - s 
tJunr? J.ink to tJie t] 
scJioor sysl:oi!i and the i 
University; to jr^ve 
advice and jiia];c recom- 
rn^^^ridations Oj-j tlie ■ 
dcvelopnient and mple- 
men tat ion of thu 



21 j.-ie/ribers' 
Chicane Piibiic Sc]k?o1s 
Graduate School of Rluc. 
iJeparlii^ent* of Ixlucation 

2 Staff Menl^-rs ' : 



i-'es ear ch and Ev^ila- 

atioii Sub-Corn- 
mittee 

Responsible to the 
E:«:ecajtive CoiHuittee 

ChaiiTian: Prof. 
Robert Rippey 

. .Dept. or Education 

Met as needed 



fevelop ar. overall plan' 
for research and eva- 
luation, a procedure 
for .systematic record 
keeping and data col- 
lection and ,niidt\Line5 
for the CO -ordination 
of other research v;ith 
tJie v:or]< of that cc:;n- 
in it tee 



Graduate 5M::hool of Educ.* 
Dept. of ixlucation 
yiosearch ajid ^Valuation 
Staff Ikinbevs 



• co3iMriTi.ii:i STiijjrrnjRH 

Novei;ibor, 19(i7 to June, 'l968 

PuiK:i::lon 



Ex ec u 1 1 \' e Cciiii: i i 1 1. c 

11/67 
Ch:dT::\;m: 

Dean Koald Campbel]. 
Monthly Meetings 



Cross -Roles Coinnit 
9/67 

Ch^draan: Professor 



■ Frecl Lighthall 
r>e;,)cir tment : of Educ 

Weekly a.nd bi-weekly 



p.eetmgs 



Policy Making 

Staff Soloclvion - 
' Approval of Staff , 
Budwotary Approval; 
Guidance of Pro(.',r.'Mn 
Researcli and Evaluation 
. (Sub-conmiittce of 
Executive Coirjiiittee) 



XnsLiLULipiicil and • 
Agency i.k^[;)biin-ship 



S jiieinbers 



I .iJoard of Education,- 

Chicaoo : Public Schools 
4 Depar linen t of Education 
* S Graduate Schl , . of : Educ • 



6/63 



10 members 



2 Chicago Public .Schools 
■ 5 Departinen t of Education 
4 Graduate ScM of Educ, 



tee Flaming -content of 

Cross -Roles training, 
program . 

Designating ro'les to be 
: involved in Ccidres; ' " 

■and functioning of sets 6/68 
Group process seminars 
Study of Community 
Micro teachincT 



11/67 10 members / 

3 Grad. School of Educ. 
7 Department of Educaticn' 



12 members 

4 Riblic School 
4 Graduate School 
4 Dept. of Education 



Curriculum Committee ; 
■ 2/68 

bi-vreekly meetings 



Relate curriculuia :?:reas 
' ; ito* special needs of 
, Inner-City Scliools^^^^:^ 

Vlhcit should be tauoht? 



13;, members -.i 

4 ; ; Public School ^ v ■ ; 

8 Grad. School of Education. 
1 Department of Education 



